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Chat—Countty Rife. Man in Cold and in Tropical Countries. 


SCENE.—THE EDITOR IN HIS CHAIR. A NEIGHBOR DRAWS ANOTHER, LIGHTS HIS CIGAR, 
AND DISCOURSES. 


EIGHBOR.—You have lately made some remarks on the 
disadvantages of cities; if I recollect rightly you give 
the preference to country life. Do you sufficiently re- 
flect that cities concentrate advantages which the coun- 
try is denied? Can you not as easily mention where 
cities have the advantage ? 

Editor.—1 grant you advantages; but must still hold 
that the natural position of man is the country. There 
he is a lord, a master, his own master; not the slave of 
banks, a slavery I hold to be only a little lighter 
than that in Cuba. In the country, man has an individ- 
ual character; in cities he is moulded more to the com- 
mon form of mind; he meets his friend with the same 
form of dress, and ‘his habit of thought is influenced by 

ennai rules and his newspaper. I have a theory too, lately confirmed 
by an author of merit, that the care of animals has a very civilizing effect ; 
you in cities never even look after your horses; they are consigned to 
the groom. I might easily pursue the subject, but I have just now to ask 
your own opinion on the social progress we are making; our cities have 
received a severe lesson—they have been stabbed in vital points, but such 
is the tendency to merchandising that probably they «will recover from their 
immediate depression. Surely “the experience of the last year is quite 
unsatisfactory. Bunt there is a great element of country life which is some- 
times overlooked, climate. 

Neighbor.—A learned author lays it down as a law that of all the great 
social improvements, the accumulation of wealth must be the first, because 
without it there can be neither taste nor leisure or that acquisition of knowl- 
edge on which the progress of civilization depends. It is evident that 
among an entirely ignorant people, the rapidity with which wealth is created, 
will be solely regulated by the physical peculiarities of their country. At 
a later period, and when the wealth has been capitalized, other causes 
come into play; but until this occurs, the progress can only depend on two 
circumstances: first on the energy and regularity with which labor is con- 
ducted, and secondly on the returns made to that labor by the bounty of 
nature. And these two causes are themselves the result of physical ante- 
cedents. The returns made to labor are governed by the fertility of the 
soil, which is itself regulated partly by the admixture of its chemical com- 
ponents, partly by the extent to which, from rivers or from other natural 
causes, the soil is irrigated, and partly by the heat and humidity of the 
atmosphere. 


Editor.—Then you allow no wealth to originate from the manufactories 
of a country. 

Neighbor.—I am afraid not a dollar. We may save our money by not 
exporting it for foreign labor, but evidently there is no increase of wealth 
if you give me a piece of cotton cloth for the plough of my manufacture. 


N.S.: Vor. VIII.—Decemser, 1858. 35 
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You get my plough and I get your cloth. The exportation of the cotton 
cloth and getting money for your labor is another thing, in a national point 
of view. But let us pursue our topic. 

The energy and regularity with which labor is conducted, is much depen- 
dent on the influence of climate. This will display itself in two different 
ways. The first is, that if the heat is intense, men will be indisposed, and 
in some degree unfitted, for that active industry which in a milder climate 
they might willingly have exerted. 

Editor.—Ah! yes. I remember Mr. Squier telling us of the white man 
he saw in Central America. He found him in a miserable tent rudely made 
of palm leaves, swinging in a hammock, a bundle of cigars on one side of 
him and a bunch of bananas on the other, both within reach. ‘ Why don’t 
you plant your ground and raise something for sale,” said Mr. Squier. 
“What is the use,” said the sluggard, “when these are sufficient for my 
wants.” But proceed. 

Neighbor.—Another consideration is equally important; climate influences 
labor not only by enervating the laborer or by invigorating him, but also 
by the effect it produces on the regularity of his habits. Thus we find that 
no people living in a very northern latitude have ever possessed that steady 
and unflinching industry for which the inhabitants of temperate regions are 
remarkable. The reason of this becomes clear when we remember that in 
the more northern countries the severity of the weather, and, at some sea- 
sons, the deficiency of light, render it impossible for the people to continue 
their usual out-door employments. The result is that the working classes 
being compelled to cease from their ordinary employments, are rendered 
more prone to desultory habits; the chain of their industry is, as it were, 
broken, and they lose that impetus which long cultivated and uninterrupted 
practice never fail tg give, and which every one should be careful to pre- 
serve. 

Editor.—Most true; here is one of the evils of the stoppage of factories 
during our late panic. The number of people who have lost their regular 
industrial habits and have become loungers and drinkers, &c., it would be 
impossible to estimate. 

Neighbor.—So powerful is this principle that we may see its operation 
even under the most opposite cireumstances. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive a greater difference in government, laws, religion, and manners, than 
that which distinguishes Sweden and Norway on the one hand, from Spain 
and Portugal on the other. But these four countries have one great point 
in common. In all of them continued agricultural industry is impracticable. 
In the two southern countries, labor is interrupted by the heat, by the dry- 
ness of the weather, and by the consequent state of the soil. In the two 
northern countries, the same effect is produced by the severity of the winter 
and the shortness of the days. The consequence is that these four nations, 
though so different in other respects, are all remarkable for a certain insta- 
bility aud fickleness of character; presenting a striking contrast to the 
more regular and settled habits which are established in countries whose 
climate subjects the working-classes to fewer interruptions, and induces a 
habit of more constant and unremitting employment. 

Editor.—The topic you open up is one of great interest, and when we 
meet again you must extend it. I. shall ask you, sometime, whether you 
think that in what we call the innate and original morals of mankind, there 
is the advance which so much school teaching, so many books, and so many 
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sermons, would have led us to expect. Is man much wiser for the railroad 
and the telegraph? Are we educating the people to industry or idleness? 
Is “living by one’s wits” more a trade than it used to be? and to conclude 
with a question more germane to the Horticulturist, where are we to pro- 
cure gardeners when emigration ceases, unless we establish schools for 
teaching them in youth? 

Neighbor.—Very true; we must have experimental gardens, lectures, 
teaching, and diplomas of qualification issued to those who go through a 
regular course of drill and study. Gentlemen must bestir themselves. 


Hho oo + 


MANTRE FOR FRUIT TREES—WHERE TO FEED FRUIT TREES. 
BY WILLIAM BACON, RICHMOND, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue great secret in cultivating all plants successfully, lies in furnishing 
them with food best adapted to their growth and healthfulness. Whenever 
a tree or plant is found naturally growing and attains a perfection of 
growth, there, we may suppose nature furnishes the necessary elements. A 
plant taken from such a locality and transplanted to another of similar 
character we may suppose will succeed well, but if the soil is moister or 
drier or is composed of different elements, the character of the tree must 
become somewhat changed to meet its new circumstances. If the character 
of the tree is changed by these circumstances, its duration will, it is likely 
be changed also, and, very likely the quality of its fruit will be affected by 
like causes. 

It is an object, then for all cultivators, especially those of fruit trees, 
fully to understand the character of the soils in which they are most at 
home, and whatever artificial means are used to produce growth and fruit- 
fulness, should tend to giving them a similar soil. 

Our experience in this matter has been somewhat varied. We have tried 
well-rotted barnyard manure, placed in heaps around the trees in autumn 
and spread and forked into the soil in spring with very good success. In a 
solitary instance, we placed half rotten horse manure around a pear tree in 
autumn, and forked it in, in April. This, as reason fully teaches, came near 
being a fatal experiment. The tree did not exhibit a single leaf until the 
July following, and then was saved only by careful treatment, heading in, 
washing the remaining parts with strong soap suds, and pouring the same 
material around the roots until the feverish heat produced by the decaying 
manure around them was subdued. In two weeks from the commencement 
of this treatment we had our tree in healthful leaf, and had fully learned 
never again to apply heating manures to fruit trees. Old leaves, we have 
also tried, and find them valuable as mulching when that is necessary ; but 
placed in the soil they are worthless, nay dangerous, until pretty thoroughly 
decomposed. 3 4 . 

The very best material we have tried, and we can bring proof of its good- 
ness from the experience of others, is a compost of which swamp muck is 
the body or principal material. Its vegetable matter, in almost every stage 
ef decomposition, its tendency when mixed with the soil to retain just 
enough and none too much moisture, to keep light and porous itself and 
keep the soil so, in which it is incorporated, adapt it not only to become an 
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acceptable food for trees, but to keep the earth in a condition for the expan- 
sion of the roots. It may be successfully used alone, after the exposure of 
a few months to the atmosphere, but is essentially improved by adding a 
couple of bushels of lime or a half dozen bushels of ashes to the cord, or 
by letting it lie where it will take the wash of the barnyard, or the soap 
suds from the house. } 

Here, then, we can do away the objections of those who claim they can- 
not afford to manure their fruit trees, from the supposition that by doing so 
they shall rob their other crops, and thereby have a few bushels less of corn 
or a few hundreds less of hay. They need do no such thing as rob their 
yards or stables for the purpose. Nature has provided a better material for 
the object, one that is now throwing out nausea to engender disease, all 
over the land, but which kindly offers to kindle a new and deeper glow on 
the face of the apple, and expand the ruddy cheeks of the pear to more 
healthful dimensions. All she asks for it, is, to have it taken out of her 
way, for doing which, she promises to create a new supply in the same 
repository from the leaves that rush there to escape from the driving winds, 
and the loose material brought from the hills by the noisy rivulet that stops 
in the sluggish pool to rest awhile in its ocean course. What a beautiful 
combination! Atoms from crumbling rocks, soil from the woodlands and 
hillsides, and the cast off drapery of the forest so far decayed, that its 
identity is lost. Just the thing to make a new soil of an old one and cause 
earth to smile again at the beauty of her plants and trees, and glorious, 
health-giving fruits. 


Wuere 10 Fexp Fruit Trees.—The stones of the field and trees of the forest 
are teachers, and what is more beautiful, they teach the truth. We planted 
a white oak, some years since, not in honor of any warrior or political race 
horse on the track for election, but to add one more variety to our pretty 
well duplicated grounds. After it had stood a year or two we noticed in 
midsummer a circle around it, some five feet from the trunk, and some six 
inches wide, where the grass had died out. The next year, this circle was 
removed from its outer rim, still further from the tree, and of an increased 
width, and so it has continued to travel for several years. The fact gave 
rise to many wonders as to the cause among observers, but the inference 
we drew from the fact was that the white oak was a great eater, that the 
mass of feeders lay under the circles where the grass was killed, and 
pushed away from the tree in proportion as the circle enlarged. 

The native chestnut, planted out gave the same illustration. In this case 
of both trees, the inner circle became sodden with grass as new circles 
were forming beyond, and the increased width of circle from year to year 
showed us that the feeders were increasing to meet additional demands of 
the tree. 

To us, it was a lesson without labor or cost. It taught us that the practice 
so universally adopted of manuring fruit trees for a little distance, just around 
the body of the tree, could never meet their demands for food. A few 
feeders may remain, to be sure scattered along the roots which aré yearly 
increasing in size, but the body of them are yearly pushing away in search 
of a greater amount of food. Fully to subserve the purpose then for which 
manure is applied to fruit trees, the mass of it must annually be placed 
further from the trunk of the tree for keeping up with the circle of feeders 
to gratify their demands. 
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The observation teaches another fact. A preparation of ground to receive 
a tree, for a few feet square does not fully answer their demands. It may 
do well to give them a start, but when they get to the end of this starting 
point, disease and dwarfishness will follow. The man who plants an orchard 
of any kind of fruit, must give all the soil an ample preparation, or his 
success cannot be complete. 

The root, is the most important part of a tree. If they can spread and 
extend themselves, the trunk and branches will follow of course, and in due 
time the fruit will appear. 

Again, the power of a tree to resist winds depends much upon the 
strength and circuit of its roots. If they are fine and far spreading, but 
little danger will arise from stormy gales. I am often pleased to see the 
Horticulturist going to the root of the matter. 


—}> ~~ © eg 


PEARS ON THE QUINCE STOCK. 


BY E. NORTON, FARMINGTON, CONN. 


Tue late unanimous approval of dwarf pears by the American Pomologi- 
cal Society, impels me to add my testimony to that of Messrs. Allen, Elliott, 
and others, in the late numbers of the Horticulturist, and protest against 
such indiscriminate approval. 


Seven years ago, I planted four hundred trees on well prepared ground, 


most of which was a sandy loam, with one or two gravelly ridges. Holes 
were dug two and a half feet deep by three or four wide, and filled with a 
carefully prepared compost, not too rich, but having all the ingredients pre- 
scribed by the experts. The course of treatment until lately was as follows. 
The whole ground was cultivated with various crops, and stirred up yearly, 
and the trees were dug about and specially manured. Some of the feebler 
ones were mulched. All were thoroughly trimmed and scraped, and washed 
yearly; and watched at times daily, by myself and a skillful gardener. 

At the end of the first year about one hundred were dead, which I 
replaced with a hundred fine trees from Mr. Wilder, of Boston. We ascribed 
the death of some of these to shallow planting, and did not err in that 
respect again. The next year about fifty more died, and to make a long 
story short, they have gone off regularly at about that rate ever since. 
Not without remonstrance on our part and vigorous opposition; but the 
blight took many, and the cold winter many, and inherent obstinacy many. 
They would die. Those on the gravelly ridge first of all. For some years 
I filled the vacant places with the same kind of trees, but have given that 
up and now replace with standard trees. About 120 dwarfs remain, of which 
sixty are doomed to die before next spring. Perhaps there are forty 
vigorous trees. Several of this kind, well branched below, blew over last 
spring and had to be propped. Among the remainder are some which have 
no vitality, but only life. They have changed little since they were planted. 
They have been tended so long that one hates to pull them up, although 
knowing they will never come to anything. 

As to fruit, an average of two bushels per year will cover the whole 
crop. The Vicar of Winkfield and Louise Bonne de Jersey, have done the 
best out of about twenty kinds. 
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From fifteen trees, nailing in the garden during the same time, I dnive 
had perhaps an average of four pears each per year. Unfortunately most 
of the fruit was from two trees, Suzette de Bavay, and Excellentissima, 
which keep well, but never ripen. A single standard Bartlett tree, about 
ten inches in diameter at the base, which I began to graft five years ago, 
has for the past three years borne as much fruit as the whole dwarf pear 
orchard. 

I have taken some pains to inquire of people in various places which I 
have lately visited, as to their success with dwarfs, and will briefly give the 
results. In Albany, New York, Dr. Wendell has tried dwarf trees thoroughly 
and “would not take them as a gift.” He thinks the climate too cold and 
variable. He has an orchard of about 1,100 standard pear trees which are 
growing finely. Mr. Joel Rathbone of Renwood, has cultivated dwarfs 
about ten years. Has had in all, about one hundred trees under garden cul- 
ture, soil a clayey loam—result, a total failure, only three or four weak 
trees, left no fruit worth mentioning. 

Mr. G. W. Luther, has had three or four hundred trees, mostly under gar- 
den culture; has but ten or fifteen left, soil a stiff clay; many of his trees 
fruited well during the first year or two. 

Mr. Wilson, Nurseryman, had some thousands of fine young trees (the 
best I Lave ever bought) on a stiff clay soil. They died so rapidly and 
gave him so much trouble, that he gave them up and does not now keep 
them for sale. He is on high sheltered ground, with a southern exposure. 

Mr. John F. Rathbone, has had over one hundred trees during the past 
six or eight years. They were selected trees; average cost two dollars, 
about a dozen now remain, of which perhaps three are doing well. Some 
were on clay, and some on made soil, sheltered on every side but the north, 
no fruit of any consequence. In the same garden are seventeen Virgalieu 
and Gansels’ Bergamot, standard trees, at least fifty years old, which last 
year bore about two hundred bushels of the finest fruit, and this year over 
forty bushels. 

Mr. C. P. Williams, about three miles above Albany, began the orchard 
culture of dwarfs some six years ago. He planted four or five hundred 
among a nursery of other trees, soil mostly sandy, with decomposed slate 
in the hollows. They grew well at first, but soon began to fail, and he has 
latterly given them up in despair. 

Mr. L. Menaud, well known as a skillful florist, has some fine young trees. 
I have not seen him lately, but understand that he now thinks well of dwarfs 
if they are planted deeply. I know that he has lost many trees during the 
past cold winters. 

I cannot hear of any one in Albany, who has succeeded with dwarfs for a 
length of time. Mr. Wm. N. Strong, has done very well with one tree, dur- 
ing the past season. He picked about 200 fine Flemish Beauty pears, from 
a dwarf tree some five or six years old, which sold in New York, at from 
twenty-five to fifty cents each. He has but few trees. 

In Pittsfield, Massachusetts, I was told a few days since, that the leading 
cultivators have given up the quince stock after a fair trial. They think 
the climate too cold. 

In Springfield, the general verdict seems to be against dwarf trees, 
except upon a strip of land running through the centre of the town. Upon 
this is Mr. B. K. Bliss, florist, who thinks favorably of the dwarf pear on 
the whole, for garden culture. He generally takes premiums for fine fruit. 
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I have watched his trees for several years, and think that he must have 
lost at least as many as he has saved, and that the annual loss in future 
will be considerable. 

Rev. Dr. Ide, in the same place, is considered the most successful cultiva- 
tor of dwarf pears in that region. His best trees were destroyed by fire 
some years ago, but the young trees which he now has are very handsome. 
They stand five or six feet apart, are mulched with tan bark; treated with 
special manures in abundance, and grow well, and bear very fine fruit. 
Yet Dr. Ide is not enthusiastic for the quince root, except for some special 
kinds. He has found that with some kinds, the pear throws out roots above 
the point of junction with the quince, and the quince root generally dies. 
Hence, the question arises why not plant pear standards at once! He 
thinks that with the same treatment, fruit can be got nearly as soon from 
the pear root as the quince. His original soil was mostly sand, a little 
loamy. 

In Hartford, Connecticut, the leading fruit cultivators, such as Messrs. 
Dewey, Terry, Turner, and others, are almost unanimous against the use of 
the dwarf pear. Mr. Stillman, is almost the only one whose success in gar- 
den culture is favorable, and his trees are yet young. Standard pears do 
well there, as is evidenced by the splendid show of fruit at the late State 
Fair. I will not swell your columns by giving the particular experience of 
each person. 

It is evident that while the pear on the quince grows finely in Rochester, 
Boston, and perhaps along our whole seaboard where the air is tempered 
by water, that there are large tracts of country in which it has failed in the 
hands of skillful cultivators, and where success is the exception; where 
thousands of dollars have been sunk, and many years of valuable time 
spent in gaining this experience. 

In all these places to which I have referred, standard pears do well. 
Like all other trees, they will produce fruit according to the treatment they 
receive, but, like the apple, they will grow and do something, even in the 
hands of an unskillful or careless cultivator. 

I present these facts, Mr. Editor, with very few comments, to yourself and 
the readers of the Horticulturist, feeling that they speak for themselves. I 
hope to hear from other parts of the country, from persons who have culti- 
vated the dwarf pear for eight or ten years. 

One more statement, and I have done. Five years ago, I visited the ex- 
tensive grounds of Mr. Rivers, at Sawbridgeworth, England, and ,among 
other things, saw the 2500 Louise Bonne de Jersey dwarf pear trees, referred 
to in the Horticulturist, Vol. 3, 1848. Very few of them were what we 
should call thrifty trees, and most of them looked badly. On my asking the 
reason, Mr. Rivers told me that they were planted too deeply, and that he 
was resetting them. 1 should like to hear from them now. 


[We have been anxious to set this question right before our readers, and 
to do so have never declined the insertion of an article in favor of the 
quince stock; though having no interest either way, we confess that for the 
whole country we have doubted the success of the dwarf in orchard culture, 
and we believe this opinion is now generally endorsed. As for garden cul- 
ture we recommend the pear on quince stock in moderation. Extensive ex- 
amination in many States of the Union, has proved to our satisfaction, that 
even in this a most respectable number of careful cultivators have been 
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very greatly disappointed in their results. The great amount of outcry 
against these opinions, is the best argument in their favor. If a man were 
to declare publicly that Celery, or Tomatoes, could not be cultivated to a 
profit, people would simply smile and take little care to contradict the 
assertion. We have it stated this season, that pear culture is the most 
profitable of any other fruit growing in western New York. It is probably 
so; but, gentlemen, you announce prices as $10 to $14 per barrel; (see 
Thomas’s Annual Register, for 1859). It might be asked, If it were easy 
to raise pears would they bring such prices? No man hesitates a moment 
in his decision whether the Atlantic Telegraph is speaking or whether it is 
silent ; either it transmits messages or it does not ; the facts are palpable, 
and we continue to receive all our European news by the old channels of the 
steamers. Apply this to any event on which it is desirable to find the facts. 
We do have fears, say the advocates of their culture, but they admit they 
are difficult of culture, and so far they have been scarce, and good ones are 
very dear. The Boston papers told us the other day that “two dozen large 
and fine Duchess D’Angouléme pears, weighing nearly a pound each, were 
sold in the market, under Fanueil Hall, Boston, on Thursday, for siz dollars 
a dozen.” The cable has then spoken—but it speaks only to the rich—in 
Boston, too, where is the seat of pear applause ; for the poor, for us of the 
middle States, the pear cable is not, even if we had the means of paying the 
“SIX DOLLARS A DOZEN.” Let any one calculate how much that will come to 
by the barrel, and this in Massachusetts, where we are assured pears are 
abundant. Hereaway we have had, and now have, almost none.. Somebody 
asks us in a private letter, on which side of the “controversy” we range 
ourselves ? We answer, on both sides. We wish pears may become abund- 
ant, that all our population may enjoy them. We fear to encourage any 
very expensive attempts at planting trees on quince stocks for the orchard, 
because we have yet seen so few encouraging results, and, as we intimated 
a year ago, the facts must be the remaining argument. When the finest fruit 
becomes as plenty and as cheap as we hoped, the fact will be patent and 
well ascertained ; when the cable transmits messages regularly we all shall 
know it. At present, though we have had joyous celebrations for the one, 
and Presidential pamphlets on the other, we have no pears in market, except 
a few at prices which, however “remunerative” they may be, are not en- 
couraging for that public in whose behalf we have something to argue.—Eb. | 


PLAN FOR A ROSE-HOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 
BY WILLIAM WEBSTER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Tue rapid progress which has been made in Horticulture within the last 
15 or 20 years, has very naturally given rise to a variety of forms for glass 
structures. These forms, and their perfect adaptation to the various pur- 
poses for which they are required, have attracted the attention of the best 
Horticulturists of the country ; for we find from time to time various arti- 
cles (some of them very elaborate) make their appearance in the different 
periodicals devoted to Horticulture. 

I notice in the March number of the Horticulturist, a very excellent one 
on the construction of cheap graperies, from the pen of Wm. Saunders, 
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of Germantown, Pa., which may be considered as all the more valuable, as 
he is a thorough practitioner, and understands well what he writes about. 
I also notice a plan in the June number, of an Orchideous house, by M. Cole- 
man, of Westchester, N.Y. Now, in my zeal for Horticulture, I also desire 
to contribute my mite, in the shape of a plan for a Rose-House and Conser- 
vatory, which, if you consider at all worthy of a place in your journal, you 
can publish in any shape you like. The design, as you will observe, is in- 
tended to serve a twofold purpose, viz: the largest, or south division, is to 
be used as a winter garden; the other, as a covered way to other build- 
ings, and will be so constructed that each division may be used separately, 
or form a whole, as circumstances may dictate. Perhaps it may not be con- 
sidered inappropriate, before entering more minutely into the details of this 
plan, to give a slight description of the place for which it is intended. 

Hommock Manor, the coutry-seat of B. M. Whitlock, Esq., is situated in 
West Farms Township, on the East river, or Sound, about 3 miles from Har- 
lem. The estate contains several hundred acres ; but that part on which the 
dwelling is situated, is, as its name implies, a complete Hommock of about 
20 acres—which at high tides is nearly surrounded by water—and is ap- 
proached from the main part of the estate by a causeway. The whole of the 
ground contained in the Hommock is devoted to ornamental or pleasure 
ground, which is always kept in fine order. The immense pile of stabling 
in this place is well worthy of remark, as it is somewhat wnigue. The 
stables will accommodate about 40 horses, and the carriage house about half 
that number of carriages. From the centre of the pile, rises a bell tower 
of three stories, the lower one of which is fitted up as a lecture and a school 
room. Those above are used as observatories ; while below are the stables 
and carriage-houses, jutting out in numerous projections, with pointed ga- 
bles and elaborate drapery. These, from their peculiarity, form quite an in- 
teresting feature. The whole throughout is fitted up with numerous gas 
burners. The gas for lighting this, and the dwelling house, and other build- 
ings, is supplied from a highly architectural and ornamental gas-house, in 
which the gasometer is placed, which is filled from the retorts in a building 
adjoining. 

A beautiful circular, or rather curved drive skirts the base of the Hom- 
mock, on the north of which is situated the bathing-rooms, boat-house, &c.; 
while statuary, and seats of various kinds embellish the grounds. But the 
principle feature, and the one to which I desire to draw particular attention, 
is the immense number of large forest trees, which'were removed from a 
great distance to their present site. Four years ago, the Hommock was 
nearly destitute of trees of any description; whereas now, there is a luxuri- 
ant growth of timber. To obtain this result, Mr. Whitlock, with an enter- 
prize and liberality that does him credit, and which might well be imitated 
by some other would-be improvers who have the means, but not the enter- 
prize or liberality to carry out their designs, commenced operations by re- 
moving to his grounds, from a distance of two or three miles, forest trees of 
large size—many of them upwards of 60 ft. in height, and 15 to 18 inches 
and upwards in diameter, where they are now flourishing, many of them, in 
all the luxuriance of their pristine splendor. They are for the most part 
Elms and Maples ; which in one or two instances present as nice a mor- 
ceau of forest scenery as any one could desire. 

A small portion of the ground is devoted to the raising of small fruits and 
flowers. On this portion are situated the glass-houses ; one of which is a 
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curvilinear double-pitch, cold grapery, 20 ft. wide, and upwards of 70 ft. in 
length ; another is a rose-house 16 ft. wide by 60 ft. in length ; also a 
forcing-house, for vegetables, 80 ft. long, erected from the designs and un- 
der the superintendence of the writer. On one side of this ground, and near- 
er to the dwelling, is situated the group uf buildings to which it is intend- 
ed the house in the plan here shown shall form the connecting link between 
them and the dwelling. This group consists of the gardener’s cottage, forc- 
ing grapery, plant-house, ten-pin alley and billiard-room, which are so con- 
structed as to communicate with each other; but as they are placed ata 
distance of nearly 150 ft. from the dwelling, it was necessary to have a com- 
munication of some sort, so that the family or visitors might traverse the in- 
tervening space at all seasons, without exposure to the weather. (Necessi- 
ty, it has been said, is the mother of invention, hence the plan adopted.) 

The structure, when finished, will be 103 ft. in length, by 21 ft. in width, 
viz: the covered way, or corridor, 7 ft. wide and 10 ft. high at the highest 
point of the roof ; the winter garden will be 14 ft. wide and 14 ft. high at 
the highest point of its roof. From this it will be seen that there will be a 
space of 4 ft. high, and running the whole length of the building above the 
covered way. Here is where the ventilators will be placed, as the roof will 
be a fixture without openings. The projection in the centre is 14x20 ft. 
The stages shown on the ground-plan are designed for specimen plants in 
pots. In the rose-bed, which runs along the front of the house, are to be 
planted pillar roses, which will be trained up the pillars and under the 
roof ; and the rest of the bed planted with standard and dwarf roses. The 
beds marked “ climbing plants” are for passifloras and other plants of a similar 
nature, to be trained on wires to the roof, where they will hang in festoons. 
The part marked “large plants,” in the centre, is for camelias, magnollias, &c., 
where they will be planted in the soil. The openings in the ground plan are 
to be filled with glass doors ; which will form either a means of communi- 
cation or separation, as the exigences of the case may require. The whole 
will be heated by means of a flue and hot-water pipes concealed beneath the 
walks. 

One great object in publishing this plan, is to show how advantageously 
old materials may be worked into a house of this kind ; for all the circular- 
headed windows, with a corresponding number of square ones, belonged to 
the old Brick Church in Beekman Street, which was pulled down to make 
room for stores ; so that the plan had to be got up to meet the material, and 
not, as is usually the case, the materials to suit the plan. The design is to 
make this a summer garden, as well as a winter garden. By covering the 
roof during the hot weather with canvas and removing the front sashes and 
opening the rear ones, a thorough circulation of air can be obtained during 
the hottest weather, which will eminently fit it for plants in. pots. 


THE PERFUME OF THE ROSE CHARACTERISTIC OF ITS 
PARENTAGE. 


I nave surely chosen a sweet subject, with which every one is conversant, 
from the Queen to the peasant. Every one, however, may not have remarked 
the peculiar and distinct perfume which many Roses of separate types or 
families possess, and which, notwithstanding hybridization through many 
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generations, is not lost. It is my firm opinion that we can by this peculi- 
arity more truly unravel the tangled net-work of hybridization, in which many 
of our-choicest Roses are enveloped, than by external appearances alone. 

Who is not familiar with the scent of the old pink China (Rosa indica) ? 
it is distinct, astringent, and refreshing, but not odoriferous or sweet as the 
Old Cabbage or Provence. This is the grand type for scent of all the 
Chinas, Bourbons, and some other almost scentless Roses, which scent still 
clings to them as a class through innumerable crosses. Should any one 
doubt this fact let him take a true specimen in each class of our finest 
modern Roses, say, Hybrid Perpetual: Madame Vidot, or Madame Laffay; 
Tea: Devoniensis, or Goubault; China: Archduke Charles, or Beaucarmine; 
and Bourbon: Souvenir de Malmaison; and, if I mistake not, his olfactory 
nerves will, in the dark, tell him which have the true China blood in them. 
The next distinct family, identical with the China in its habit and rapid 
growth, is the Tea Rose, the type of which, the old yellow Tea, had its 
birthplace in China. This class of Roses cannot be distinguished from the 
China but by its scent, which the French with their nicety of discrimination 
considered to be like green tea. It has certainly a very peculiar scent, 
most unlike every other Rose. This, the Tea, being blended by hybridiza- 
tion with musk and other Roses, brought our old delicious fruit-scented 
Jaune Desprez, or the Raspberry-scented Rose. This being probably ferti- 
lized by Cloth of Gold has given us, in Gloire de Dijon, the great desidera- 
tum of late years; a hardy free-blooming and magnificent climbing Tea 
Rose, with a true fruit scent. Few or no Roses are so odoriferous as the 
Teas. I have found a single bloom of Tea Goubault sufficient to perfume a 
large room. Their peculiar scent is to be recognized, however they may 
have been crossed with other Roses. 

The true old Noisette still retains the delicate scent of its parent, the 
Musk Rose. The time is now come when the Noisette Roses of our catalo- 
gues must merge into what they really are, a family of hybrid climbing 
Teas. The days of the true old Bourbon, too, are numbered. This brilliant 
class, for want of scent, is now being largely hybridized with Teas and 
Perpetuals to give its flowers size and fragrance, so that novelties in Bour- 
bons are every season becoming more rare, and in a few years they will 
have to be called Hybrid Teas. The Macartneys and other families have 
now become, for want of fragrance, quite unpopular. So much for perfume. 
What is a Rose without it? 

I now come to the grand family of Hybrid Perpetuals, the most popular 
of all; and even here, although they have been united and blended in a 
thousand ways with all other classes of Roses in cultivation, their perfume, 
to one accustomed to the true scent of each class, is of the greatest assist- 
ance in obtaining a clue to their pedigree. Take the old well-known 
Ilybrid Perpetual, Madame Laffay, as the standard in this class. Its scent 
has been compared by some to almond paste, and is quite distinct from the 
rich astringency of the Damask Perpetual, and the well-known Provence or 
Cabbage. Here, again, how readily the slightest cross with the Cabbage 
or Moss is to be distinguished, and I am glad to see Mr. Rivers has noticed 
this in his valuable work, ‘The Rose Amateur’s Guide,” and descriptive 
catalogues, as perfume, the most delightful attribute of the Rose, has been 
too much overlooked in describing its other perfections. No class of 
flowers on the face of the earth is so charmingly varied in this respect. 
There is a very pretty old climber, well known to most Rose lovers, by the 
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name of Ayrshire splendens; with its color I have not to deal. I believe I 
could most readily distinguish it from all others by its scent, which has not 
any trace of the sweetness of the Rose, but a powerful odour of myrrh. 
As a contrast to this, the climbing white Banksia has the delightful scent 
of Violets. Then there are the Austrian Briars. Yellow and Copper, which 
are very singular and distinct in odour. The little Double Scotch Rose 
(Rosa spinosissima) has quite a charming scent of its own, reminding some 
of attar of Roses, others of Scotch snuff! Even the young foliage of 
several families is distinctly scented, as is well known in the case of Sweet 
Briars, Mosses, and others. 

I fear many of our readers will think I have drawn distinctions without 
difference in describing the above varieties of perfume, but I believe I can 
array on my side a goodly list of lady amateurs and brother cultivators, 
and I shall be more than satisfied if my remarks cause them to revel more 
in the sweets of their Roses. In connection with perfume I must not omit 
to allude to a more material point, the extract or attar of Roses. The petals 
of the Rose are beautiful objects viewed under the microscope ; their little 
vesicles of highly volatile essential oil, which secrete the scent, are dis- 
tinctly visible. The glands on the foliage of the Sweet Briar and sepals of 
the Moss Rose are very interesting objects. It is a singular fact that our 
splendid double Damask and Tea Roses will not produce the attar like the 
semi-double Roses of Persia and India. This is clearly attributable to the 
greater heat of their climate ripening, if 1 may so term it, or secreting 


from the petals more of the essential oil of Roses.—R. Curtis, in London 
Florist. 


THE EQUINETELY APPLE* 


Tus fine apple may be considered as one of the best among the southern 


native winter varieties. It originated, if my memory is correct, near the 
mountains which form the northern boundary of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
and where so many fine varieties have been found of late, and brought into 
notice by our zealous amateurs, J. Van Buren, Mr. McDowell and others. 

The tree is a very vigorous, upright grower, with thickly set and stiff 
foliage, retaining something of the appearance of a wild seedling. The 
fruit is large or above medium ; of a deep red and yellow hue, about the 
form of a Fall pippin. Its flesh is very tender, white, and juicy ; with a 
delicious vinous taste, and a peculiar aroma, more delicate than the well- 
known spicy aroma of most of our southern native varieties. It is in my 
opinion a superior fruit in all respects. It keeps and ripens handsomely, till 
February at least, but with good management and convenient cellars I have 
no doubt that its season of ultimate maturity can be protracted till April, 
even in the South ; while further north it would prove to be entirely a win- 
ter fruit. 

Its foliage is dark and profuse. The wood of the shoots is of a purplish 
hue, dotted with ash-gray speaks, very apparent, and woolly towards the 
extremities. A fine erect grower, and of great promise to our orchards.— 
L. E. Bercxmays. 


* See Frontispiece. 
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A VISIT TO SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS, ENGLAND. 


Mr. Rivers’ pleasant home stands on the top of a bank sloping to the 
road, and that bank is like a cataract of flowers, covered with white Roses, 
as though a million of butterflies were resting there awhile, and brightening 
the scene as if a large supply of newly made stars.were there, awaiting 
their distribution in the firmament. 

Of the Roses at Sawbridgeworth what shall I say? Acre upon acre, 
regiment after regiment of stately standards, lake after lake of dwarfs, 
“dazzle the eye and bewilder the brain,” as the jewels and gold of the 
Baron (was it Larray or de Heckeren?) bewildered the fickle Imogene ! 
“There is a nice little patch of Mosses,” said Mr. Rivers, the said patch 
being the size of my whole collection, and a beautiful Rose garden in itself. 

Of Roses new to me I thought Arthur de Sansales, Cardinal Patrizzi, and 
Prince Noir very striking in color, and, for the sake of contrast and novelty, 
to be added to every collection: they are very dark in tint, and, though not 
large, effective. Louise Magnan, Raphael, and Comte de Nanteuil I had 
never seen in their beauty ; and “when found” I “made a note of.” Orne- 
ment des Jardins, brilliant, but small. Bacchus anything but “jolly,” and 
looked as though he had ruined his constitution by excess. Triomphe de 
VExposition, very bright and cheerful, uniformly attractive and good. A 
new Rose called Thomas Rivers is not so good-looking as its namesake at 
present, but I thought I saw a promise of great improvement when more 
established, and in a favorable season. Of all Roses which I had not pre- 
viously seen in their perfection, I liked Madame Vidot best; and, next to 
her, from the fine shape of the flowers and the free habit of growth, Madame 
Ory,* perpetual moss. Of sorts well-known to us all, I think the most 
beautiful were. Lord Raglan, Jules Margottin, Madame Rivers, Prince Léon, 
Angelina Granger, General Brea, Madame Place, General Jacqueminot 
(larger than usual), William Griffiths (this year quite as good as his rival 
Mathurin), Caroline de Sansales, Madame Duchere, Madame Phelip, General 
Castellan (grandly gorgeous), L’Elegante Nouvelle, and fifty others. It is 
indeed invidious to particularize, and the more one says of such a display, 
the more one seems to leave unsaid.— Géant des Batailles. 


_— o-oo em + 


“HANDY HELPS TO USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.” 


Unoer this title is publishing in London a series of penny treatises on 
whatever may be the topics of the day. They are marvelously cheap, 
and necessarily on very varied themes—from “ Eclipses” to ‘‘ Mormons,” 
from “Sir Colin Campbell” to “The Leviathan.” They are good epitomes 
of information, relative to subjects of which every one is talking. “The 
In-Door Naturalist” gives hints and directions for constructing and stock- 
ing Wardian Cases, Aquaria, &c. It concludes with the following 
extracts from a century-old pamphlet on “The Water Garden :” 

“It is entitled, ‘A Flower Garden for Gentlemen and Ladies ; or, the 
Art of Raising Flowers without Trouble, to Blow in full Perfection in the 
Depth of Winter, in a Bed-Chamber, Closet or Dining Room.’ From this 


* Madame Ory bloomed in our garden at Germantown till November last, and is really that long sought acqui- 
sition, a Perpetual Moss.—Eb. 
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strange old book we will take the liberty of making such extracts as are 
likely to interest the in-door naturalist, to whom we must leave the task 
of verifying the statements which they contain. 

“*T flatter myself, says our quaint author, ‘that the following improve- 
ments in the delightful art of gardening, as it has hitherto escaped the 
thought of the curious, will meet with no unwelcome reception, it being a 
contrivance to divert the ingenious, in a place and at a time they cannot 
be otherwise furnished with those pleasing objects of delight ; that is, to 
raise many sorts of flowers in a chamber, in the greatest smoke of London, 
and in the midst of winter, and to have them blow in full perfection 
within the twelve days of Christmas, as I had myself in the last Christ- 
mas past. 

“*T shall run into no extravagances, and only give the reader what I 
performed with very little trouble, leaving the improvement thereof to 
better understandings.’ 

“After having described his early experiments, in which he succeeded 
in raising Tulips, Snowdrops, Crocuses, and other plants in large basins, 
filled with good garden mould, he arrives at the conclusion that earth can 
be entirely dispensed with, and that the plants may be made to flourish in 
water alone.” 

“*T resolved to trust to the effects of water only ;’ he continues, ‘that 
is, without earth, which would be a much neater and cleanlier way, and 
might be more acceptable to the curious of the fair sex, who must be 
highly pleased to see a garden growing and exposing all the beauties of 
spring flowers with the most delicious perfumes thereof, in their chambers 
or parlors—a diversion worthy the entertainment of the most ingenious ; 
but yet further, to bring this to a more profitable use, by raising young 
salads in the same place, and all with very little trouble or charge. 

“*T bought some dozens of fint glasses, of the Germans who cut them 
prettily and sell them cheap. I bought them from whole pints to halves 
and quarters. These glasses are wide at the top, and are made 
tapering to the bottom, which renders them very convenient for this 
use. I likewise bought some glass basins, as large as I could get, and 
took care to choose them also tapering from top to bottom ; then I fitted 
pieces of cork, about half an inch thick, to the inside of the tops of the 
glasses, which I could not sink far in, by reason of the glasses being less 
all the way from the top to the bottom, as aforesaid. In these corks I 
cut holes proportional to the roots which I designed to place upon them. 
Some glasses would hold two roots, some but one, and some three or four. 
The corks on the basins had many less holes cut in them, in order to place 
on them a number of smaller roots, which might blow together with the 
more splendor. Being thus prepared, which was all my charge and 
trouble that way, my next business was to get the fiower-roots. A little 
before Michaelmas, I accordingly made a small collection of Polyanthus 
and Narcissus roots, several sorts of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Daffs, 
Jonquils, &c., all large-blowing roots, or the labor of rearing them would 
have been lost. These I placed upon the corks in glasses proper to their 
size, the Crocuses on the corks in the basins, that they might, being of 
various colors, blow together to make the more pleasing object. Before I 
placed these dry roots on the corks, I filled the basins and glasses only just 
to the bottom of the corks, so that the bottoms of the bulbs, would but just 
touch the water, of which I take the Thames water to be the best, as being 
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strongly impregnated with prolific matter, like rich earth well manured for 
corn or garden use. My dry roots being thus placed in my windows, some 
of them even with the panes, others with their tops only even with the bottom 
of the sash, which, by the way, I kept always shut because my glasses hin- 
dered the opening of the casement ; but, doubtless, a little air in very fine 
weather, when the wind was only in the south or west, and when there was 
no frost, would have been very advantageous to the plants—I took par- 
ticular care that no water should be filled up to wet any more than just the 
bottoms of the bulbous roots, for that certainly would have rotted them, and 
have destroyed all my hopes. 

“*Tn a few days after I had placed my spring flower-roots on the corks 
over the water, they threw out their white fibrous roots strongly into the 
water, which was a most diverting pleasure to behold. The whole process 
of that germination (if I may so call it) was visible through the glass. 
When the glasses were pretty well filled with these fibrous roots, that is, 
when there were enough to draw sufficient strength for the nourishment of 
the leaves, stalks, and flowers, the green buds first appeared, which soon 
shot into leaves, and the stalks with the flower-buds soon followed, all as 
strong, or, I may say, rather stronger than the garden does. afford. They 
grew so fast, and yet with a full strength, that I had Polyanthuses and 
Narcissuses blowing out in perfection before Christmas-day, with all their 
perfection of color and perfume. Several Hyacinths followed them in the 
same manner. The Crocuses would have been equally early, but I could 
not get any roots to my mind till some time after Michaelmas, which occa- 
sioned their being later than the rest of their companions. I at last met 
with the large roots of the great blue Crocus, which blows late, and very 
often not at all. The yellow Crocus, and the white-striped, or very pale 
blue, are the forwardest, and the best to be chosen for our use. 

“*At a time when the gardens are divested of all their beauty, this early 
production will supply the curious ladies with most agreeable perfumes for 
their chambers and parlors, and with nosegays to adorn their bosoms at 
Christmas, when they dress their houses with evergreens. It must be remem- 
bered that the rooms in which this gardening is carried on must have fires 
in them every day, as I had in my chamber, which was kept with reason- 
able warmth all the day and evening, but not at night. These exceedingly 
forward rarities are certainly most grateful to the exterior senses ; but 
this leads me to a more useful fact, namely, that by the same means you 
can produce, as early as you please, something that may be acceptable to 
the taste, and nourishing to the microcosm, or little world—-the body ; that 
is to say, that you can raise fine young salads in the coldest part of winter, 
in any warm room, as aforesaid, and very nearly after the same manner.’” 





CULTURE OF SPECIMEN CINERARIAS. 


CULTIVATION OF THE GOOSEBERRY. 


BY THE HON. P. B. DE BLAQUIERE, YORKVILLE, TORONTO, CANADA. 


A GENERAL complaint exists in this vicinity in the cultivation of the Goose- 
berry, from mildew invariably appearing, when the berry is well formed ; 
and the fruit afterwards mostly dropping of ; what remains being quite 
useless. The soil is very sandy, resting on clay. 

Four years since I planted, where I reside, three dozens of the choicest 
sorts, all fine plants, with single stems; they are well grown and handsome 
bushes; but notwithstanding every care in the culture; and various experi- 
ments, each season has been — aoe = same disappointment, from 

mildew, until the present year; when, follow- 

Seer eames ing the plan of cocninan who has always 
an abundant crop. I introduced under each 
bush two large stout shingles joining at the 
stem, and enclosing thus, extending to the out- 
side of the branches, on the ground (my neigh- 
bor uses boards). The result has been a fine 
crop free from mildew, in a season when every 
other description of fruit in my garden, and 
with others, is a complete failure. 

One bush in another compartment was not 
thus treated; and all the fruit on it was mil- 
dewed; and dropt off. 

This information may perhaps be useful to 
others, through the medium of your widely 
circulating, and valuable Horticulturist, and 
I am therefore induced to send it. I think it 

a te important that the shingle covering should ex- 
tend to the outside extremities of the branches. I fix them as soon as the fruit 
is set. 

P.S.—I cannot but add how important a service would be rendered to 
horticulture, by exterminating the “ curculio.” 


_————_>>_2-2 eo +4 —_ —_ 


‘CULTURE OF SPECIMEN CINERARIAS. 


BY DANIEL BARKER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


As the time for commencing the propagation of the cineraria for Specimen 
Plants for the ensuing winter and spring months, is just at hand, | beg to 
offer a few remarks with reference to growing them; bearing in mind that I 
write not for the practical florist, but only for the humblest capacities. I 
shall therefore, in the plainest manner endeavor to give a few practical hints 
on the management of plants for specimens. 

The Cineraria,—one of the most useful as well as the most beautiful of 
winter and spring flowering plants,—when seen under good cultivation 
is one of the many floral objects that possess great attractions to the eye. 
Its early period of blooming, its many varieties, combined with its compact 
habit of growth, render it desirable for the decoration of the green-house, 
conservatory, or the lady’s boudoir, during the early spring months. 

Apart from all this, when well grown specimens are exhibited at our 


N.S.: Vow. VIII.—Decemper, 1858. 36 
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spring Horticultural exhibitions, what a crowd of fair visitors gather around 
and admire them, and justly so. Looking back some twenty years amongst 
the then best varieties ef the day they were few in number, and very 
inferior in quality, compared with the beautiful varieties of the present day. 
For example, let the King Waterhosiana, Brewerii, &c., be placed by the 
side of such elegant varieties as Baroness Rothschild, Regalia, Prince of 
Wales, Mrs. Colman, &c., and the improved character of the cineraria will 
be finely illustrated. Well grown specimens of the improved varieties from 
six to eight feet in circumference, (many are grown much more) and from 
12 to 30 inches high in full bloom, are noble objects which none can appre- 
ciate without witnessing. 

Cutrure.—The soil in which I have found the cineraria to thrive best, con- 
sists of two parts of good turfy loam, and an equal apart of good, old decomposed 
cow dung and leaf mould, with an admixture of pearl and silver sand, 
mixing a little charcoal with it about the size of small walnuts. Not later 
than the middle of August, select the strongest offsets and pot in well drained 
small pots, being very careful not to saturate the soil by watering them. 
Place them in & cool frame near the glass, being careful to shade during hot 
weather, but never shade when not absolutely necessary, as by so doing the 
plants would draw up weak, which must be strictly guarded against, as 
good strong dwarf growth must be encouraged from the time of separating 
the offset from the parent stem, until the expansion of the first flower buds. 
Syringe overhead three or four times a week with clean soft water, which 
will not only tend to keep the plants clean and free from insects, but will 
greatly encourage the full development of the foliage. When the plants 
are well established in the pots remove the sash entirely, and if the weather 
should be hot, shade during the hottest part of the day with canvas. 
When the pots are well filled with roots shift into well drained 4 or 6 inch 
pots, according to the strength of the plants, giving them rather a liberal 
supply of water at the root and overhead. Never allow them to suffer for 
the want of water, or spoil them by an over abundance, each extreme must 
be carefully guarded against. By the middle of October, if they have been 
well attended to, they will be large. enough to receive their final shift into 
12 or 14 inch pots. 

These pots must be well drained,—place over the hole in the centre, an oys- 
ter or clam shell; over this an inch of broken pots, and then from one to 
two inches of rough loam or moss, for the final shift I have used the follow- 
ing compost with very satisfactory results ; equal parts of good turfy loam, 
peat and leaf mould, one fourth rotten sheep dung, a few handfulls of good 
white sand with a small portion of small pieces of charcoal all well mixed 
up together ; after potting, replace them in a cool frame close to the glass, 
in which situation they should remain as long as the weather permits. 
Allow a free circulation of air at all times when it can be safely done, 
syringing overhead occasionally, and being very careful to keep down the 
green fly by frequent fumigations of tobacco; the plants will soon commence 
to throw up these flowering stems, which must be stopped when about two 
inches high and kept down to the surface of the pot, by pegging or otherwise. 

When frosty weather occurs the plants must be removed to the green- 
house, as near the glass as possible; give occasional waterings with manure 
water (once a week will be ample), being careful to give a free circulation 
of air at all favorable times, and paying strict attention to cleanliness, 
keeping down the green fly by fumigation ; and should mildew make its 
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appearance by a slight dusting of sulphur upon the parts affected. A great 
drawback to-the well being of the cineraria during the winter months is 
the close proximity to flues and pipes; to obviate this I place boards 
covered with one or two inches of sand upon the stage above the flues, 
upon which the pots are placed; watering the sand occasionally, as the 
stems continue to grow. Let each be tied out separately to neat clean 
sticks. Sufficient 1 think has been said with regard to growing the plants, 
and if followed up I am sure it will not fail to reward the grower by their ex- 
tra beauty. Should any readers of the Horticulturist require more informa- 
tion upon this popular flower, I shall be happy to give it, so far as I am able. 
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WINTER FORCING AND PROPAGATING HOUSE. 
BY DANIEL BARKER. 


Acrerasty to your request 1 forward a plan of my Winter Forcing and 
Propagating House, hoping it may prove useful to the class for whom it is 
designed, viz., the amateur and market gardener. 

Although I cannot claim the merit of first introducing the novel mode of 
tank heating which | am about to describe, (that being due to the Messrs. 
Hendersons, London, England,) I can say that to the best of my knowledge 
I was the first to carry it into practice in this country. I will at once pro- 
ceed to state what | consider to be its advantages over all other kinds of 
forcing houses, which have come under my notice. First, the bottom heat 
is much more regular, steady, and effectual, than from the common tank, or 
dung bed. Hence, it is much more congenial for the full development of 
roots, foliage, and fruit, than by any other method. Secondly, a much 
greater variety of plants can be grown together with advantage. Hence, 
the adaptation of such a house for the amateur and market gardener, whose 
dependence must of necessity be upon early productions. The raising 
grape vines from single eyes in such a structure, is attended with the most 
complete success; the eyes put in by the first week in March, will under 
ordinary care attain the height of from six to eight feet by the fall, with the 
wood perfectly ripened. 

The strawberry can be cultivated and its fruit ripened to great perfection; 
there is no fruit we possess of so much value to the market gardener. A 
great deal might be said here upon the forcing and culture of this universal 
favorite, but 1] feel that I am already trespassing too much upon your space. 
Those who are desirous of having early Cucumbers, Melons, Tomatoes, Rhu- 
barb, Sea Kale, &c., can be gratified to their heart’s content in such a structure. 

There is no subject connected with decorative gardening, of so much 
importance, as being provided with the means of raising a good supply of 
summer bedding plants ; here all kinds of soft wooded green-house matters 
can be raised with the greatest facility. 

In conclusion I wish to make a few remarks, which I hope will be of ser- 
vice to the amateur; it is an indubitable fact that more plants are annually 
killed by over kindness, than by neglect; over watering in winter, using a 
soil of too stimulating a nature, and by keeping up the temperature too 
high, are a few of the many evils which the over anxious amateur is likely 
to fall into; in visiting such a house notwithstanding it may have cost 
hundreds of dollars, and be attended with the most assiduous care, you may 
perceive death written upon the lanky visages of nearly all the inmates. 
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The grand secret of managing the winter forcing-house is good air, good 
soil for the plants, and good tepid water when necessary. To enter into 
detail upon the management of the house, and of each tribe of plants would 
occupy too much space, but should a few practical remarks be deemed desir- 
able upon them at some future time, I shall be pleased to comply. 

In the construction of the tanks which I have used, I have found it essen- 
tial to differ somewhat from those of the Messrs. Henderson in the filling up 
size of the pipes, &c. The tanks are made with well seasoned 1} inch 
white pine, being careful to select such boards as are quite free from knots; 
they are carefully tongued and grooved and put together with white lead. 

Size of the tanks 15 inches deep, 34 or 4 feet wide, according to circum- 
stances. After the circulation is proved to be perfect, the tank is filled up 
as follows; first with a layer of clean stones about the size of a medium 
sized nutmeg melon; upon these a layer not as large; and then a layer 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg, then a layer of rough gravel, then more 
not so rough, and so on, until the top is of the finest sand. Here I would 
add a word of caution in selecting sand for rooting cuttings, in being very 
careful to select such as contain no acid of iron or any vegetable matter; 
to effect this the sand should be washed till the water can be poured away 
quite clean ; unless the washing is well attended to, the rooting of the cut- 
tings may be attended with very unfavorable results; the part used for 
plunging the pots containing cucumbers, &c., should be filled the same as 
for propagating, but the sand will not require washing. 

After the tanks are filled up, one foot of water may be let in and the 
pipes will heat the entire mass to from 70° to 85°, more or less, and once that 
heat is obtained a few hours’ firing, morning and evening, according to the 
state of the external atmosphere will be sufficient to keep it up. Four 
inches of sand will be sufficient to keep down all the vapor ; in midwinter 
the water can be withdrawn by means of a cock, and then a most congenial 
and beautiful dry bottom heat will be the result. The kind of material 
used in the construction of such a house will of course depend on circum- 
stances; those which I have put up, for the walls I have used good oak or 
cedar posts four inches square, close boarded on either side and filled in 
with lath and plaster ; the roof is two-thirds a fixture, the upper parts swing 
on pivots or hinges, and are opened and closed by the same means as 
described by Mr. Chorlton, on page 52 of his valuable work, the Grape 
Grower’s Guide. 

Much might be said upon the location for such structures, the adaptation 
of the tank for other kinds of houses than span roofed, the kind of boiler, &c. 
But should any of your readers require any further information upon the 
plan, &c., it will afford me much pleasure to render them all within my 
power, privately or otherwise. 


REFERENCES TO NUMBERS ON PLAN. 


1. Ventilators in front wall.—2. Pit with movable top. During the winter 
months the top is closed, and the pit kept filled with Rhubarb which forces 
admirably; during the summer, the top is removed and the pit filled with 
some fermenting material for plunging young grape vines in—3. Two 2-inch 
pipes passing through the tank.—4. Return pipe passing round the outside 
of the tank.—5. Tank.—6. Potting Bench—7. Smoke flues which pass 
directly under the tank around the house.—8. Boiler House. 
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SENSITIVE PLANT. 


Te movement of the leaves of the Mimosa pudica have their origin in 
certain enlargements, situated at the articulation of te leaflets with the 
petiole, and of the petiole with the stem. Those only which are situated in 
the last articulation are of sufficient size to be submitted to experiment. 
If, by a longitudinal section, the lower half of this swelling be removed, 
the petiole will remain depressed, having lost the power of elevating itself; 
if the superior half be removed, the petiole will remain constantly elevated, 
having lost the power’ of depressing itself. These facts prove that the 
motions’ of the petiole depend on the alternate turgescence of the upper and 
lower half of the enlargement, situated at the point of articulation: and 
that contractibility is not the principle of these motions. If one part of the 
plant be irritated, the others will soon sympathize, or bear witness, by the 
successive falling of their leaves, that they have successively felt the irrita- 
tion. Thus, if a leaflet be burnt slightly by a lens, the interior movement 
which is produced wil] be propagated successively to the other leaflets of 
the leaf, and thence to the other leaves on the same stalk. A very clever 
French experimentalist, Mons. Dutrochet, found, lst—That this interior 
movement is transmitted equally well, either ascending or descending. 
2d—That it is equally well transmitted, even though a ring of bark has 
been removed. 8d—That it is transmissible, even though the bark and 
pith be removed so that nothing remain to communicate between the two 
parts of the skin except the woody fibres and vessels. 4th—That it is 
transmissible, even when the two parts communicate merely by a shred of 
bark. 5th—That it may be transmitted even when the communication 
exists by the pith only. 6th—But that it is not transmissible, when the 
communication exists merely by the cortical parenchyma. From these very 
interesting experiments, it results that the interior movement produced by 
irritation, is propagated by the ligneous fibres and the vessels. The propa- 
gation is more rapid in the petioles than in the body of the stem ; in the 
former it moves through a distance of from three to six-tenths of an inch in 
a second ; in the latter, through from cight to twelve-hundredths of an inch, 
during the same portion of time. External temperature does not appear to 
exert any influence on the rapidity of the movement, but very sensibly 
affects its extent. Absence from light, during a certain time, completely 
destroys the irritability of the plant. Such change takes place more 
rapidly when the temperature is elevated, than when it is low. The return 
of the sun’s influence readily restores the plant to its irritable state. It 
appears, therefore, that it is by the action of light, that the vital properties 
of vegetables are supported, as it is by the action of oxygen that those of 
animals are preserved, consequently, etiolation is to the former what asphyxia 
is to the latter. 

M. Desfontames has shown that plants, even in their motions accommodate 
themselves to an alteration in their condition. This naturalist took some 
sensitive plants with him in a carriage ; and observed that as the carriage 
began to roll, the plants at first trembled and drooped; but soon, accommodat- 
ing themselves to the jolting, gradually began to raise their heads until 
the leaves had gained their usual position on the stalks. He repeated the 
experiment several times, and always with the same results. If the car- 
riage, after a brief halt went on again, the leaves would droop forthwith, 
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but the danger of being shaken from their petioles was soon removed by 


the plants re-assuming the erect position, which they then continued to 
retain. 


GRAPE HOUSES. 


My remarks in favor of curvilinear roofs, do not appear to have had much 
influence with Mr. Saunders; but as I do not consider them quite disproved 
by his last communication, I have a short rejoinder'to make respecting two 
or three points in his article. I have no desire or intention, however, of 
embroiling myself in a controversy, concerning what many regard as a 
mere matter of taste and opinion, particularly as there is so little proba- 
bility of either party being converted. 

Mr. Saunders’ assertion that grapes can be grown as well and easily, 
under a straight, as a curved roof, I do not gainsay, as his experience is 
much more extensive than my own; but some other of his arguments I shall 
not so readily admit. 

Regarding the cost, the next most important point, he states that the 
necessary additional expense of a curvilinear roof is “over thirty per cent.” 
Now I am informed by a practical mechanic, who has devoted much time 
and study to this subject, and is engaged in erecting such structures, that 
he is willing to contract to build curvilinear houses at an advance of ten 
per cent’ upon Mr. Saunders’ prices for angular ones, the finish to be, in 
every respect, equally good. 

I differ from Mr. Saunders in regard to the deficiency of architectural 
beauty and proportion of which he speaks. In giving the dimensions of a 
curvilinear house, he allows but two feet for the height of the front wall, 
which I consider a quite too low base for either a curveal or straight rafter 
to rest upon, and see no good reason for restricting it to that height. Did 
such a necessity exist in either instance, 1 should think that his objection 
would apply with equal force to both cases. 

As to “the difficulty of equalizing the temperature” in “narrow, high 
houses,” I do not consider it necessary that a curvilinear roof should be 
much higher in proportion to the width than an inclined one. That they are 
not unfrequently constructed in that manner is not to be denied, and Mr. 
Saunders will doubtless admit that he has seen “ narrow, high houses” with 
right lined roofs, but my remarks (and 1 presume also those of Mr. Saun- 
ders,) are not intended to apply to either extreme, but to the most approved 
form of each class. 

Mr. Saunders deserves some credit for the ingenuity with which he 
equalizes the training surface, by considering the upright glass of the one 
construction as a part of the roof, and assuming that none exists in the 
other. It is the case however, in most of the curvilinear houses that I have 
observed, that a large part of the front—usually from one and a half to two 
feet—consists of glass, affording nearly the same amount of upright surface 
as in the former instance. 

Like Mr. Saunders, my views of the subject remain unchanged, but if 
they are erroneous, I have no constitutional objections to being convinced. 


If that event should happen, I shall not fail to make it manifest—Joun B. 
Eatox. 
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WINTER FORCING AND PROPAGATING HOUSE. 


The grand secret of managing the winter forcing-house is good air, good 
soil for the plants, and good tepid water when necessary. To enter into 
detail upon the management of the house, and of each tribe of planta would 
occupy too much space, but should a few practical remarks be deemed desir- 
able upon them at some future time, I shall be pleased to comply. 

In the construction of the tanks which I have used, I have found it easen- 
tial to differ somewhat from those of the Messrs. Henderson in the filling u 
size of the pipes, &c. The tanks are made with well seasoned 14 Ech 
white pine, being careful to select such boards as are quite free from knots; 
they are carefully tongued and grooved and put together with white lead. 

Size of the tanks 15 inches deep, 3} or 4 feet wide, according to circum- 
stances. After the circulation is — to be perfect, the tank is filled up 
as follows; first with a layer of clean stones about the size of a medium 
sized nutmeg melon; upon these a layer not as large; and then a layer 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg, then a layer of rough gravel, then more 
not so rough, and so on, until the top is of the finest sand. Here I would 
add a word of caution in selecting sand for rooting cuttings, in being very 
careful to select such as contain no acid of iron or any vegetable matter; 
to effect this the sand should be washed till the water can be poured away 
quite clean ; unless the washing is well attended to, the rooting of the cut- 
tings may be attended with very unfavorable results; the part used for 
plunging the pots containing cucumbers, &c., should be filled the same as 
for propagating, but the sand will not require washing. 

After the tanks are filled up, one foot of water may be let in and the 
pipes will heat the entire mass to from 70° to 85°, more or less, and once that 
heat is obtained a few hours’ firing, morning and evening, according to the 
state of the external atmosphere will be sufficient to keep it up. Four 
inches of sand will be sufficient to keep down all the vapor ; in midwinter 
the water can be withdrawn by means of a cock, and then a most congenial 
and beautiful dry bottom heat will be the result. The kind of material 
used in the construction of such a house will of course depend on circum- 
stances; those which I have put up, for the walls I have used good oak or 
cedar posts four inches square, close boarded on either side and filled in 
with lath and plaster ; the roof is two-thirds a fixture, the upper parts swing 
on pivots or hinges, and are opened and closed by the same means as 
described by Mr. Chorlton, on page 52 of his valuable work, the Grape 
Grower’s Guide. 

Much might be said upon the location for such structures, the adaptation 
of the tank for other kinds of houses than span roofed, the kind of boiler, &c. 
But should any of your readers require any further information upon the 
plan, &c., it will afford me much pleasure to render them all within my 
power, privately or otherwise. 


REFERENCES TO NUMBERS ON PLAN. 


1. Ventilators in front wall.—2. Pit with movable top. During the winter 
months the top is closed, and the pit kept filled with Rhubarb which forces 
admirably; during the summer, the top is removed and the pit filled with 
some fermenting material for plunging young grape vines in.—3. Two 2-inch 
pipes passing through the tank.—4. Return pipe passing round the outside 
of the tank.—5. Tank.—6. Potting Bench—7. Smoke flues which pass 
directly under the tank around the house.—8. Boiler House. 
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SENSITIVE PLANT. 


Tue movement of the leaves of the Mimosa pudica have their origin in 
certain enlargements, situated at the articulation of t:..e leaflets with the 
petiole, and of the petiole with the stem. Those only which are situated in 
the last articulation are of sufficient size to be submitted to experiment. 
If, by a longitudinal section, the lower half of this swelling be removed, 
the petiole will remain depressed, having lost the power of elevating itself; 
if the superior half be removed, the petiole will remain constantly elevated, 
having lost the power’ of depressing itself. These facts prove that the 
motions of the petiole depend on the alternate turgescence of the upper and 
lower half of the enlargement, situated at the point of articulation: and 
that contractibility is not the principle of these motions. If one part of the 
plant be irritated, the others will soon sympathize, or bear witness, by the 
successive falling of their leaves, that they have successively felt the irrita- 
tion. Thus, if a leaflet be burnt slightly by a lens, the interior movement 
which is produced wil] be propagated successively to the other leaflets of 
the leaf, and thence to the other leaves on the same stalk. A very clever 
French experimentalist, Mons. Dutrochet, found, lst—That this interior 
movement is transmitted equally well, either ascending or descending. 
2d—That it is equally well transmitted, even though a ring of bark has 
been removed. 3d—That it is transmissible, even though the bark and 
pith be removed so that nothing remain to communicate between the two 
parts of the skin except the woody fibres and vessels. 4th—That it is 
transmissible, even when the two parts communicate merely by a shred of 
bark. 5th—That it may be transmitted even when the communication 
exists by the pith only. 6th—But that it is not transmissible, when the 
communication exists merely by the cortical parenchyma. From these very 
interesting experiments, it results that the interior movement produced by 
irritation, is propagated by the ligneous fibres and the vessels. The propa- 
gation is more rapid in the petioles than in the body of the stem; in the 
former it moves through a distance of from three to six-tenths of an inch in 
a second ; in the latter, through from cight to twelve-hundredths of an inch, 
during the same portion of time. External temperature does not appear to 
exert any influence on the rapidity of the movement, but very sensibly 
affects its extent. Absence from light, during a certain time, completely 
destroys the irritability of the plant. Such change takes place more 
rapidly when the temperature is elevated, than when it is low. The return 
of the sun’s influence readily restores the plant to its irritable state. It 
appears, therefore, that it is by the action of light, that the vital properties 
of vegetables are supported, as it is by the action of oxygen that those of 
animals are preserved, consequently, etiolation is to the former what asphyxia 
is to the latter. 

M. Desfontames has shown that plants, even in their motions accommodate 
themselves to an alteration in their condition. This naturalist took some 
sensitive plants with him in a carriage ; and observed that as the carriage 
began to roll, the plants at first trembled and drooped; but soon, accommodat- 
ing themselves to the jolting, gradually began to raise their heads until 
the leaves had gained their usual position on the stalks. He repeated the 
experiment several times, and always with the same results. If the car- 
riage, after a brief halt went on again, the leaves would droop forthwith, 
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but the danger of being shaken from their petioles was soon removed by 
the plants re-assuming the erect position, which they then continued to 
retain. 


GRAPE HOUSES. 


My remarks in favor of curvilinear roofs, do not appear to have had much 
influence with Mr. Saunders; but as I do not consider them quite disproved 
by his last communication, I have a short rejoinder'to make respecting two 
or three points in his article. I have no desire or intention, however, of 
embroiling myself in a controversy, concerning what many regard as a 
mere matter of taste and opinion, particularly as there is so little proba- 
bility of either party being converted. 

Mr. Saunders’ assertion that grapes can be grown as well and easily, 
under a straight, as a curved roof, 1 do not gainsay, as his experience is 
much more extensive than my own; but some other of his arguments I shall 
not so readily admit. 

Regarding the cost, the next most important point, he states that the 
necessary additional expense of a curvilinear roof is “over thirty per cent.” 
Now I am informed by a practical mechanic, who has devoted much time 
and study to this subject, and is engaged in erecting such structures, that 
he is willing to contract to build curvilinear houses at an advance of ten 
per cent’ upon Mr. Saunders’ prices for angular ones, the finish to be, in 
every respect, equally good. 

I differ from Mr. Saunders in regard to the deficiency of architectural 
beauty and proportion of which he speaks. In giving the dimensions of a 
curvilinear house, he allows but two feet for the height of the front wall, 
which I consider a quite too low base for either a curveal or straight rafter 
to rest upon, and see no good reason for restricting it to that height. Did 
such a necessity exist in either instance, I should think that his objection 
would apply with equal force to both cases. 

As to “the difficulty of equalizing the temperature” in “narrow, high 
houses,” 1 do not consider it necessary that a curvilinear roof should be 
much higher in proportion to the width than an inclined one. That they are 
not unfrequently constructed in that manner is not to be denied, and Mr. 
Saunders will doubtless admit that he has seen “narrow, high houses” with 
right lined roofs, but my remarks (and 1 presume also those of Mr. Saun- 
ders,) are not intended to apply to either extreme, but to the most approved 
form of each class. 

Mr. Saunders deserves some credit for the ingenuity with which he 
equalizes the training surface, by considering the upright glass of the one 
construction as a part of the roof, and assuming that none exists in the 
other. It is the case however, in most of the curvilinear houses that I have 
observed, that a large part of the front—usually from one and a half to two 
feet—consists of glass, affording nearly the same amount of upright surface 
as in the former instance. 

Like Mr. Saunders, my views of the subject remain unchanged, but if 
they are erroneous, I have no constitutional objections to being convinced. 


If that event should happen, I shall not fail to make it manifest—Joun B. 
Eatox, 
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APIOS TUBEROSA—GROUND NUT. 


I notice your inquiry in regard to this plant. It grows naturally in rich, 
moist places, forming a vine of much beauty, with its dark, pointed leaves. 
The flowers are brownish purple, borne in small, compact clusters. Their 
fragrance is their greatest beauty, resembling the perfume of the finest 
green tea. It is easily cultivated by planting its tubers, and as a covering 
for such work or to cover a low trellis it is worthy of notice. The tubers 
are oblong, arranged a few inches apart on a root attached to each end. 
The first year they do not grow larger than a pigeon’s egg, but the second 
they become as large as a hen’s egg. The skin is thick, and does not peel 
off easily. When dug in the spring and baked or roasted, the flesh is mealy 
and pleasantly flavored, though sometimes a little stringy, and darker than 
that of the potato. I have often eaten them without injury, and apprehend 
no danger from their use, though the yield of tubers is too small to render 
their cultivation profitable —T. S. G., West Cormeall, Conn. 
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Kemp's How to Lay Ovt a Garven.—Second Notice. 


WE proceed to give three or four more illustrations from 
this book, and regret that space does not permit of more 
extracts from other portions of the volume ; but as it will 

\" form a part of the libraries of so many of our readers, 

we need not more fully forestall their perusal of it. 

“When any broad sheet of water,” says our author, truly, “such as the 
sea, a large river, or a lake, forms the prinipal object from the front of a 
house or from some point in the garden, the value of a good irregular 
Soreground will be apparent. A great glare of water is seldom agree- 
able to the sight; and in some kinds of water may be most disagree- 
able and melancholy. The passage across it of vessels of all sorts, like- 
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wise, becomes far more interesting and delightful where it is only to be 
observed at intervals, and is occasionally lost sight of. If water be looked 
at through a leafy scene, it is moreover in some degree sobered down 
thereby. It does not dazzle or pain the eye so much. It has all the charm 
of light and shadow. Its own lustre and loveliness are brightened by the 
contrast. It is a gem with a dark setting.” Fig. 1. ; 

One of the most important points of landscape gardening is, to provide 
continuous views through plantations, and here we have some just remarks 
on the subject: 

“The house must always be regarded as the chief point of vision in a 
place, and the best views of the grounds should consequently be had from 
it. The windows of a house are a great deal more used for looking at a 





garden than any other position; and the points of interest can there be 
inspected more leisurely. For this reason, and because occasional visitors 
see a garden more from the windows of a house, it is a good plan to form, 
in laying out a garden, a series of lines radiating from one, two, or three 
principal windows of the house, at irregular distances apart, towards the 
outside boundary; and place the requisite specimens and groups, solely 
within the triangles thus made, according as they may be wanted; never 
suffering the specimens near the house to be so large as to cover a greater 
space at the broad end of the triangle than may there be required as a 
plantation, and disposing the whole of them so irregularly, as that nothing 
like lines of plants shall ever appear. The practice of such a system need 
in no way interfere with the beauty of the lawn as seen from other parts. 
This can just as easily be obtained at the same time. Indeed, cross lines 
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from all the openings at the sides of a place will be of equal service in the 
formation of subordinate views or minor glades. A slight illustration. of 
this is offered in the arrows between the dotted lines denoting the various 
openings or glades, both from the principal window and from the. sides of 
the lawn.” Fig. 2. 


A large portion of the work is devoted to the subject of flower gardens, 


\\ | 
\ ' 


which are treated of in their various examples of geometrical, architectural, 
and irregular. Although at the outset the author remarks that “the beds 
of a flower garden should be symmetrical, and fit nicely into each other,” 
he has signally failed in carrying out his own suggestions in the many 
plans which are given. It is not too much to say that with the exceptions 
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of Figs. 160 and 161, (which by a little thinning out would form a pleasing 
arrangement of the flower beds) there is not a truly artistic design; many 
of them are ridiculous and beneath criticism; the positions they occupy, 
which is by far the most important point the landscape gardener has to 
decide upon, are also unhappily selected. He falls too often into the error 
of dotting what might otherwise be a desirable and pleasing fragment of 
lawn, over the whole surface with an unmeaning assemblage of beds and 
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single ain Fig. 3 (155 of the erent one of the best of the dana given, (all 
things considered we would pronounce it the very best,) illustrates the 
defects to which we have alluded. Here the aim is to make a formal, narrow 
vista from the house, to the green-house. To effect this, two parallel 
rows of flower beds cross the lawn exactly through the centre, which not 
only destroys all breadth of effect, but fails in producing the feature 
evidently intended, viz. to direct attention to the ornamental green-house in 
the distance. A far bolder and more effective result would have been 
attained, if the centre of the lawn had been kept free of beds, shrubs, and 
water-basins, and the shrubbery near the lower end of the lawn, in front of 
the green-house had been brought out into the lawn so as to form a dense 
mass through which a vista might have been formed; then as a frame to 
the picture, place a compact, conical growing tree on each side of the bay- 
window of the house, and a pleasing vista would he produced, and retain a 
sufficiency of clear lawn to give a charming effect. This is not by any 
means a solitary instance of over planting, or dotting, as Loudon well 
termed it. Most of the plans are defective from an anxiety to plant Hodg- 
kin’s Hollies, and Andromeda floribundas. 

Carriage roads to the house are so evidently necessary and being the 
first position from which the house and its surroundings are viewed, that 
their proper location and direction is of the first importance. On this sub- 
ject the author has very valuable remarks, and he illustrates his ideas by 
several engravings which are instructive. Fig. 4. we have had en- 
graved for the purpose of remarking that we consider it one of the worst 
arrangements for an entrance. It is of course, an arrangement for a house 
near the outside atria ani the group of shrubbery in front is intended to 

ey yy screen the front door. So far it is 
desirable, but the road in this posi- 
tion tends much to destroy isolation 
in front, and breaks up the front 
lawn so as to defeat, in a great 
measure the object intended to be 
gained. A better arrangement in 
such instances is to bring the en- 
trance in on one side, and provide a 
carriage turn on the other; or, have 
two gateways, one on each side, so 
as to preserve the front entire; this 
is the most desirable in limited 
fronts, and is only more extensive 
in so far as the cost of the first con- 
struction of an additional gate; the 
amount of road in both cases being 
nearly alike. 

Mr. Kemp’s principles are better 
than his details; whilst he seems to 
comprehend and display a familiarity 
with the rules that govern taste, the 
details of his plans are open to 
much criticism. There are a few 
features which seem always present; 
straight walks terminating in, and 
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their continuity shortened by small, unmeaning circles, are too frequently 
introduced, even in positions where their continuation would evidently lead 
to increased perspective beauty. 

Again, his groups and trees are in the main very judiciously located, but 
the details in their planting are as injudiciously wrought out. There is no 
harmony or system in the selection of plants for the developments of the ” 
groups, and in positions where a full sized tree would be in the very best 
position we find a Rhododendron or Mahonia located. This is, after all, the 
one thing desirable in a popular treatise on landscape gardening, and as it 
is one which can only be properly treated after a long and extensive expe- 
rience, and a thorough knowledge of the growth and peculiar characteristics 
of trees and shrubs, it is the least of all entered upon by writers on the 
subject. It is the want felt by most men of educated taste and no practical 
experience. They know where a certain formed group would be well 
placed, but they do not know the best material of which to form such group. 

With these remarks, and referring again to the lists of plants as not 
adapted to our wants, we leave the book to the consideration of the public. 


PROFESSOR OWEN’'sS_ ADDRESS before the late meeting of the British Association at Leeds, 
is an impressive document. Alluding to the topics of this journal, he goes on to say :— 

“Tn the operations of nature there is generally a succession of processes co-ordinated for a 
given result: a peach is not directly developed as such from its elements; the seed would, 
a priori, give no idea of the tree, nor the tree of the flower, nor the fertilized germ of that 
flower of the pulpy fruit in which the seed is buried. It is eminently characteristic of the Crea- 
tive Wisdom, this far-seeing and prevision of an ultimate result, through the successive opera- 
tions of a co-ordinate series of seemingly very different conditions. The further a man discerns 
in a series of conditions, their co-ordination to produce a given result, the nearer does his wis- 
dom approach—though the distance be still immeasurable—to the Divine wisdom. One philan- 
thropist builds a fever hospital, another drains a town. One crime-preventer trains the boy, 
another hangs the man. One statesman would raise money by augmenting a duty, or by a 
direct tax, and finds the revenue not increased in the expected ratio. Another diminishes a 
tax, or abolishes a duty, and through foreseen consequences the revenue is improved. Water 
is the cheapest and most efficient transporter of excreta: but it should be remembered that the 
application of the water-supply as a transporting power is to be limited to all that comes from 
the interior of the abodes; this alone can be practically applied to agriculture. Whatever 
flows from the outside of houses, together with the general rain-fall of the town area, should 
go to the nearest river by channels wholly distinct from the hydraulic excretory system. Agri- 
culture, let me repeat, has made, and is making, great encouraging progress, but much yet 
remains to be done. Were agriculture adequately advanced, the great problem of the London 
sewage would be speedily solved. Can it be supposed, if the rural districts were in a condition 
to avail themselves of a daily supply of pipe-water, not more than equivalent to that which a 
heavy shower of rain throws down on 2000 acres of land, but a supply charged with thirty tons 
of nitrogenous ammoniacal principles, that such supply would not be forthcoming, and made 
capable of being distributed when called for within a radius of one hundred miles? To send 
ships for foreign ammoniacal or phosphatic excreta to the coast of Peru, and to pollute by the 
waste of similar home products the noble river bisecting the metropolis, and washing the very 
walks of the Houses of Parliament, are flagrant signs of the desert and uncultivated state of a 
field where science and practice have still to codperate for the public benefit.” 
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FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


THE summer meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New York, was held at the 
Court House in Rochester, on Wednesday, Sept. 29th, at 11 o’cluck, A. M. 
The following are the subjects discussed : 


StTocks—their influence, and the propriety of selecting or rejecting the different stocks com- 
monly or uncommonly used for pear, plum, peach, and other fruits. 

Pears—can they be grown profitably for mankind? and if so, in what way, and under what cir- 
cumstances? What are the most frequent causes of the failure of the pear? 

Grapres—best varieties—best modes of cultivation—&c. 


Stocks—Mr. J. J. Thomas spoke of the stocks upon which the pear was budded, and doubted 
whether anything better could be used than the stocks we are now using, provided they be 
healthy. It is of the utmost importance that strong, healthy stocks should be used, and none 
other, for either budding or grafting. The difference, caused by neglect on this point, was very 
great, and began to show very early in the life of the tree. 

Mr. Barry thought that if the intention of the cultivator would be to neglect the tree, to let it 
take care of itself, the way was to use the pear stock ; but if the land was to be cleanly culti- 
vated, to be kept in heart and devoted to the crop of pears, as we devote other lands to crops of 
corn or wheat, then use quince stocks, and great crops were to be made from dwarf trees.— 
Whatever stocks were used, however, “ use good of its kind.” 

Mr. Ainsworth, for general cultivation liked the free stock best, but to take a different course 
is worse than useless. On quince stocks the trees require, and must have, good culture. A 
gentleman cultivated buckwheat in his pear orchard the first year after planting; the second 
year he raised oats, and then he seeded the land down to grass and raised hay!! What was 
the result? Why, what few trees the meadow mice left and the blight spared, refused to grow 
thriftily, or to bear fruit, except in exact proportion to the kindness they had received. Mr. 
Ainsworth knew hundreds of trees not grown four feet, when those well tilled had grown twelve 
and fifteen feet. If you are going to neglect your orchard, don’t buy trees on quince stocks. 
Mountain ash stock, which is sometimes used, is worse. The thorn, which is also occasionally 
budded upon, is very poor. The apple stock has also been used for the pear, but is no better, 
and fails to do well after a few years. In answer to a question as to which were most subject 
to blight, he was not able to say. All are, and much depends upon the soil. 

Mr. Pinney had large orchards of pears under cultivation, and coincided fully with Mr. Ainsworth. 

Mr: Barry remarked that this subject of stocks was of the utmost importance. In fact, stocks 
lie at the foundation of our success or failure in fruit growing. Of whatever tree it is, it must 
be good of its kind, for “ puny stocks grow puny trees.” We cannot be too strenuous in in- 
sisting upon good, sound, healthy, vigorous stocks. The merits of quince are, that the trees are 
of less size; that consequently they are better for gardens, and fur circumscribed localities in 
cities or villages. 3d, they bear sooner, generally fruiting the third or fourth year from the 
bud. 4th, many sorts of pear are larger on quince bottoms than free stocks. Where the soil is 
well prepared, and the sorts of pear are adapted to the climate and locality, good two-year-old 
trees, properly transplanted from the nursery, will bear the first year after setting out. 

On pear stocks we cannot get the earliest sorts under seven years from the bud. 

On the quince stock, the pear is not as long lived as on its own free stock; therefore for per- 
manent orchards, the pear is the stock. Do not think from what has been said here that the 
trees do not require care. Standard trees need cultivation as well as dwarf; and they will 
pay for it, too. 

The idea of planting pears for profit, and seeding down the land to grass, is perfectly preposterous, 

Mr. Langworthy inquired as to the application of fresh manures. Mr. Barry replied that the 
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compost must lie for one or more years. The more thoroughly it was mixed and rotted the bet- 
ter. Fresh stable manures are dangerous. 

Mr. Ainsworth spoke of the practice of some in taking the sucker stocks from the roots of old 
pear trees, and using them to bud on; but they make very poor trees. The best stocks are 
from the seeds of hard winter pears, gathered from healthy trees while the leaves are all hang- 
ing on. Differed from Mr. Barry as to the time when standard pear trees can be brought into 
bearing ; but it is by careful and judicious pruning that the fruit growing is to be hastened. 

Mr. Barry admitted that two or three sorts will bear very soon upon the pear, if often trans- 
planted, and if pruned, as Mr. A. says; but it is only a very few sorts, and only with extra care: 
not generally. 

Mr. Thomas remarked that Bartlett would bear very young on the pear stock, and that if we 
took pains to select Washington, Bartlett, and Belle Lucrative, we could get our standard trees 
into early bearing. Asa general rule, dwarfs will bear much sooner than standards. For in- 
stance, a Tyson standard bears in fifteen years, a dwarf in four years, a standard Sheldon in ten 
years, while as a dwarf it bears in two or three years. 

Mr. Ainsworth mentioned the pear orchard of Mr. Wheelock, of Moscow, N. Y., which this 
year was bearing tWenty-two barrels of fine Tysons. From one tree only seven years old a bar- 
rel of nice fruit was sold this Autumn. 

Mr. Langworthy always used to expect when planting a pear tree that it would be twenty- 
two or twenty-five years before it came to bearing; but the great improvement in the cultiva- 
tion of dwarfs enabled a man to plant with some certainty of eating the fruit in a very few years. 

Pears—Mr. Thomas had once adopted the opinion that standard pear trees were the best 
for orchards, and dwarfs were the best for small patches of land. ‘This opinion prevailed ex- 
tensively, and was very difficult to root out. Dwarfs do well in large orchards if well treated. 

Mr. Frost, of Schuyler, spoke of a very usual custom of setting dwarfs on each side of a walk 
in agarden; and this afforded a phrase concerning the tillage, whether in fields, orchards, or 
elsewhere, ‘‘ Dwarf pear trees must receive garden culture.” 

Mr. Langworthy inquired whether it would even be admissible to have any crop whatever 
grown among the trees of a dwarf orchard. 

Mr. Thomas replied that “ the impediment was greater than all the benefit.” 

Mr. Pinney was strongly in favor of the dwarf pear—he had some 1500 trees under cultiva- 
tion, The Bartlett was always one-third larger on dwarf than on standard trees. Raising pears 
at present prices is the most profitable business a man can follow in Western New York.* The 
quince root does, when properly treated, spread over a large space, and absorb nourishment from 
considerable land. Has dwarf Bartletts eight or nine years old, which have not lessened at all 
in the quantity they bear. 

Mr. Fisk spoke of the “ most frequent causes of the failure of pear,” and said one was the 
want of proper cultivation. 

Mr. Barry spoke of opinions opposing high cultivation as those, as quite the common notion. 
The trouble is that the great bulk of the people know but little of what good cultivation means. 
Look at our grapes. Some magnificent ones are shown here to-day. See how superior some of 
them are to others. What makes them thus? We must answer, cullivation. But will any one 
say it is too high cultivation? Are those vines over-fed? The magnificent Sheldon pears ex- 
hibited on the tables by Mr. L. A. Ward—how did they become so? Was it by extreme cul- 
tivation? Does any one know of any one who has, while cultivating judiciously, cultivated a tree 
too highly? (Quite a pause; but no answer.) Mr. B. continued—The time is coming when 
such things as we now show, when such fruits as we now are proud of, will not be called good at all. 
There is no danger in manuring, provided the manure be well prepared, not too fresh and rank. 

The subject of stocks was discussed, because there is some difficulty and danger in crossing 


* Extract from Hovey's Magazine for October.—‘‘ It is the surplus product of these amateurs which creates so 
much adnuration, and torms the basis of some of the almost fabulous stories of the profits of pear culture,” 
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one tree upon another. Putting the pear upon the quince stock is not exactly a natural opera- 
tion ; but art is art, and must bring its ends to pass by the means of art. Horticultural art re- 
sorts to all these, and many more processes. The success of art in the horticultural field is its 
warrant for going further. Let those who decry horticultural skill cease to eat of the fruits 
thereof; let them turn from such a show of enormous and highly flavored fruits as are on our ta- 
ble to-day, and return to Fox grapes, Choke pears, and such other natural fruits. 

Mr. Ainsworth said that the main thing, after having*the land good and the trees good, was 
to keep it thoroughly pulverized. A horse hoe between the rows of trees, once each week dur- 
ing the summer, is none too often. 

Grapes.—Mr. Barry spoke of the Delaware (concerning which so much has been lately said,) 
as very early, and perfectly hardy. Of the Rebecca as a very handsome, free grower, and bear 
ing a fine crop; does not mildew under good treatment. 

The Concord is pleasing people very much; is not so good as the Isabella; is jet black, fine 
flavored, and as large as the Black Hamburgh. 

The Hartford Prolific was shown in quantities at the Pomological Congress in New York city, 
Was once in Boston condemned as foxy; but has, in spite of that condemnation, been latterly 
more cultivated, and improves upon acquaintance. It is a large grape, bears great crops, 
sweet, though somewhat foxy, and upon the whole is a pretty good grape; a great recommend- 
ation is that it is so early, and such an enormous bearer. 

The Diana on Mr. B.’s grounds ripens about the same time as the Rebecca. 

The Delaware is much superior to the Catawba in quality, even when the Catawba is fully 
ripe. Had eaten the Catawba in its best and ripest state in Cincinnati, and the Delaware sur- 
passed it, even under the most favorable circumstances. 

Mr. Thomas, of Cayuga, spoke of visiting the vineyard of Dr. Farley, containing six acres. 
Was planted four years ago with Isabella vines at three years of age. The ground had a good 
slope, sufficient to drain it well; had been previously worked two feet deep, was naturally strong, 
but was enriched by two hundred loads of muck to the acre. In 1857 he gathered one and one 
half tons of grapes, which he sold at fifteen cents per pound. In 1858 he raised from seven to 
eight tons, fur which he gets fourteen cents per pound. The vines are trained upon wire trel- 
lises fastened to cedar posts, and are pruned and trained with a great deal of skill. “ Never 
saw a more beautiful sight than as standing at one end of the trellis, I looked along through the 
purple clusters hanging in such profusion, both of numbers and size: for they were large as 
Black Hamburghs. Many grapes I measured were eight-tenths and nine-tenths of an inch in 
diameter.” The posts of trellis are seven to eight feet high; trellis six feet high; plants are 
twelve feet apart on the trellises, which are eight feet apart. 

Isabella should never be less ‘than twelve feet apart. 

Mr. Ainsworth spoke of the vineyards in Bloomfield. The growers there had thus far found 
the Isabella the most profitable. Hopes the Society will recommend Rebecca, Delaware, and 
Diana, for general cultivation. The vineyard of Dr. Miner, of West Mendon Village, consists 
of five hundred Diana vines, which have fruited for several years. The Diana with him ripens 
two weeks earlier than the Isabella upon the same trellis. Last year the Diana ripened well; 
while the Isabella did not ripen at all. The Diana is a good wine and table grape. 

Mr. A. also spoke of the vineyard of Mr. Peck; where there was a system of high cultivation 
carried on with refuse bones, waste from a slaughter house, &c., which system produced enor- 
mous crops. This year there was a very heavy crop, and admirably well ripened. The prun- 
ing was only medium ; five leaves were left beyond the farthest bunch of grapes, balance pinched 
off. On the laterals the shoot was pinched off two leaves beyond the bunch. A Mr. Wilcox 
has two vines eleven years old, from which he is raising this year 500 pounds of grapes each. 
The branches cover an area of sixty feet square upon an horizontal trellis, and the bunches hang 
down through the trellis. The sight of these purple clusters deserves particular mention, as 
they are indeed a sight to behold. These vines are Isabella, and last year the fruit, although 
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nearly as fine as this year, did not ripen. We wanta grape that will ripen its fruit in every 
season. 

Mr. Thomas said that W. A. Underhill, of Croton Point, was decidedly opposed to high ma- 
nuring upon a vineyard ; but made up the difference by constant stirring of the soil. Has the 
cultivator go between his vines once each week during the whole summer. 

Best time to transplant grape vines, Spring or Fall? 

Mr. Ellwanger thought it did not make much difference; but no grape vine should be placed 
in a wet soil at any season. 

Mr. Ainsworth thought that if the land be well ,subsoiled and undermined, Autumn was the 
best time. 

Mr. Thomas asked the Society which grape would sell best; the Delaware, which is excel- 
lent in quality (in fact cannot be surpassed in flavor) but is small, or the Isabella, which is sim- 
ply good in quality, but is larger. 

Mr. Salter, of Rochester, answered that the great desideratum here was to have a grape that 
ripened early and surely. “ A grape that ripens on the first of September, that is the grape that 
will sell.” Attention is now being paid by the fruit growers to grapes, and we must have 
those that are early as well as good. ‘‘ Some ‘gentlemen have to-day mentioned cases where 
the Isabella ran into the foliage of trees, and, clinging to the southern and leeward sides of the 
tree, ripened its fruit earlier than on the trellises beneath. In this case, the earliness is owing 
to the shelter of the tree foliage; but under ordinary circumstances, the Isabella, four seasons 
in five, wont ripen. On my grounds, the Catawba, in a dry, warm situation, is already quite 
ripe, while twenty-five feet off there is not one Catawba on the vine ripe.” 

Mr. Salter did not think the size made any difference as to selling, provided the fruit was ripe, 

Mr. Barry: very desirable to have a grape that will surely ripen. The Delaware is one of 
the greatest acquisitions in the grape way for amateur cultivation ; will ripen where Isabella 
wont ripen at all; differed from Mr. Salter as to the kind that would sell. People when they 
buy a market grape want size. Pity that the public taste is not more refined; but we must 
take things as they are. A market grape should be black und large. 

The Catawba is not a safe grape to plant in this county. The cultivation of the vine isa 
subject of the greatest importance, and the instances told here this day are sufficient to turn 
the attention of hundreds, yes of thousands of farmers in western New York, to the culture of 
the vine. Thousands of acres near us are more fit for the raising of the grape than for wheat. 
One of the objects of this Fruit Growers’ Society, is to turn the attention of farmers and 
others to fruit culture. 

The impetus given to grape culture by the introduction of dozens of new varieties, has been 
very great and no doubt will be felt very extensively. Will do great good. 

Mr. Picard said that he produced from one vine last year one and a half barrels of wine, has 
in three years from one vine propagated 1000 vines. Anybody can raise all the vines he wants 
to, if he only gets a start. 

In the show of fruits the display of grapes was unusually fine, especially of the early varieties 
Delaware, Diana, Concord, and Rebecca. Mr. Brocksbank, of Hudson, among a large assort- 
ment, exhibited Isabellas measuring three inches in circumference; also Concords as large as 
Isabellas usually are, and fully ripe, and very fine Hyde’s Eliza. 

Messrs. Bissell & Salter, of Rochester, exhibited some very fine Delawares, Dianas, and Logans. 

Pears, Apples, and Peaches, were also shown of magnificent proportions, and in some 
respects it was the finest exhibition the society has ever had in September. 

The Annual Meeting will as usual be held in the winter at Rochester. The officers are 


HON. HENRY P. NORTON, of Brockport, President. 
MR. C. P. BISSELL, of Rochester, Secretary. 
MR. W. P. TOWNSEND, of Lockport, Treasurer. 


N.S.: Vou. VIII.—Decemserr, 1858. 37 
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To Contributors and Exchanaes, &e., &e. 


Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodicals, &c., &c., intended for 
the perusal of the Editor, should be uniformly directed to the Horricutrurisr, 
Germantown, (Philadelphia,) Pa. Packages by Express, &c, should be 
directed to the Editor, as above, by name ; they will thus reach him almost 
beyond a doubt, 


A FEW WORDS ON BUSINESS. 


THE close of a volume is always an event in the history of a periodical, especially in one that 
depends for its support on a single, and that not a very large, though most intelligent class. To 
the proprietor and publisher it is a period of great interest, as from his ensuing number will date 
most of the new subscriptions, and he soon feels the throbbing of the public pulse by its desire 
or otherwise to continue the work, and bring friends and neighbors to the same conclusion. 

The error that has been committed by a former publisher was in reducing the annual price 
from three to two dollars; this compels a strict economy, and there is not margin enough to ad- 
mit the payment of collectors, who would be obliged to travel from Canada to California, pick- 
ing up a few dollars at each town, sometimes finding the reader absent from home, and return- 
ing with a pocket emptied by expenses. Our readers understand this necessity of prepayment, 
and it is unnecessary to expend many words upon it, except to refer our friends to the terms as 
set forth in the advertisement, by which it will be seen that fifty cents will be hereafter invaria- 
bly added to all subscriptions upon which payment is delayed over three months. 

Whether the public will support a Journal on our topics, perfectly independent in its charac- 
ter, is the question they, and they only, can determine ; divorced from all interests but those of 
truth and information, it proposes to be the medium of intercourse between the producer and 
the consumer, without favor or influence. It advises no grower what he shall specially devote 
his industry to produce, but when a good fruit or desirable plant is brought forward, it makes it 
known at once to general favor; a bad one it does not hesitate to denounce. The conductor en- 
deavors to place himself in the position of an interested looker-on, as he is; observing the work- 
er, whether encountering mental or bodily fatigue: he is anxious and ready to embody in his 
Journal everything that will abridge labor, and by consulting the ablest minds in each depart- 
ment, to distribute the concentrated knowledge of the age we live inadvantageously. He would 
bring the producer to the acquaintance of the consumer, dig out fram every progressive nation 
their knowledge and acquired developmente ; without partiality or favor, he gives to every writer 
who displays a talent for imparting information, a fair hearing ; he has no enmities, except against 
ignorance and false pretension ; he wishes to do a benefit to his generation, and of course cannot 
sanction the mere quack ; the toiling millions must not knowingly be misled, and if he can by 
constantly perusing the best works, and examining for himself the products of industry, drive 
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jealous pretension into a corner, and liberate that knowledge which in every age is “ slow to 
travel,” he will be amply rewarded ; he will gladly say to one, abridge this.operation to save your 
time for something else; to another, you may be doing very well, but would not some neglected 
material, within your reach, do better ? 

There is a vast amount of intelligence now occupied in elevating labor to its true eminence, 
as well asin shortening the processes by which labor seeks its reward; to promulgate this is 
not within the scope of any single periodical. We take the garden, and the operations embraced 
by its surroundings,—the house no less than the grounds. The world works under disadvanta- 
ges for a long period before it adopts the best modes. The steam engine lingered till genius 
seized its mighty powers; how long the interval, considering the intelligence abroad, between 
the silken string of the kite and the Atlantic Cable; we go on telling sometimes the samé 
things that were told before, but in each department we arrive certainly, if slowly, at happy re- 
sults. We are disappointed a thousand times by circumstances which were entirely unforeseen ; 
the insect blights our hopes, and we must resort to other contrivances to attain the desired end. 
By cheap glass structures we can have an “ orchard” under our control, leave the stinging pests 
outside, or smoke them away. We are all students and observers, and presently will come 
some master mind, who, with the wand of enchantment, will conquer the present destroyers of 
our fruits ; but we must keep up an agitation—we must stimulate the growth of mind, awarding 
due praise to those who accomplish much, while we let down the unsuccessful with the relief 
that we believe they meant to do a service. 

We desire to make THE HORTICULTURIST more and more national, and not sectional. We be- 
lieve that the true lover of his art may derive advantage from the study of every climate and its re- 
sults; the North may learn much from the South, and the Southern cultivator may impart much 
to the Northern. The fruits of each are to be tried in all, in doors or out, till we arrive at the 
truth. A local journal some may desire this to be, but it is no longer such, nor would the sup- 
port accorded to it in any one region supply the means of merely printing it. The grandest re- 


sults are produced from the information each one throws into the common stock. We fully ap- 
preciate the fact that our readers are not merely the beginners, but rather those who know much 
already, and are anxiously seeking to know more. By adapting the work in some measure to all the 
members of a family, the conductor is happy in knowing that a large addition of subscribers has 
beén enlisted, and that a large increase of its readers has been secured. Both he and the pub- 


lisher will be cheered by every encouragement, and they hope their several exertions will not 
be without results. 


—~>r— 2. oe +4 


MADISON, WISCONSIN, is by all accounts a gem of a city. A friend who attended the Fruit 
Growers’ Convention there, writes: 

“Madison is indeed a beautiful place spread around and among four lovely lakes, each of 
which would be a gem in a European scene. Possibly you hardly imagine how unusually favor- 
able the elegance of some of the buildings, corresponds with the newness of the city. 

The location of the Fair Grounds could hardly be surpassed. From an eminence in the rear 
part, the whole inclosed space was overlooked, and the pleasant country on either side. From 
this height many of the fine public and private buildings showed distinctly out from masses of 
autumn foliage. The natural growth of the forest has been left for parks, and shade trees, as 
far as possible. In all the hurry which there must have been to accomplish so much, in so short 
a time in the way of architectural and other improvements, the horticultural has not been for- 
gotten. Much taste is displayed by many of the citizens, in their surroundings. It was 
supposed there were some 30,000 strangers in the city ; you may wonder how so many could 
be comfortably entertained, when only eight years ago, we thought it too new and uncivilized 
for our residence; too far out of the world for comfort, with not a railway, or a plankway, to 
get one to it with any sort of ease or speed. 

We enjoyed the agreeable hospitalities of the secretary of the Society, and Editor of the Wis- 
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consin Farmer. We many times wished the Editor of the Horticulturist would in his many jour- 
neys, visit this north-west corner of his parish. It would at least spare one of his lady cor- 
respondents the necessity of telling him so much about it.” 


AppLes.—The capacity of Virginia to grow the best apples is demonstrated by the samples 
laid before us by Mr. Franklin Davis, of Staunton. Rarely have we seen finer specimens of 
the best sorts. The Fall Pippins, and Rambo, Fallawater, &c., are enormous, and very fine. 
The old ribbed yellow Belleflower causes reminiscences of the old times which are but too 
rarely recalled. If such productions can be raised in sufficient quantities for export, that fine 
portion of Virginia should be turned into an orchard, and fill its rail-road with fruit for the ci- 
ties. The inhabitants can have no better exponent of the best kinds and the best modes of 
cultivation, than Mr. Davis, who is devoting his time and attention to the nursery business, in 
an enlightened spirit which cannot fail of. success. 


A Work or ArtT.—The balustrades for a stair-case in the House of Representatives, at 
Washington, made by Archer and Warner, of Philadelphia, have been on exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, and we are free to say, the whole effect exceeds that of any casting we have seen. The 
natural productions of our country are all displayed with extraordinary exactitude, and will be 
admired as long as good taste exists. We congratulate the country that it has artists capable 
of producing such grand and magnificent results. 


RASPBERRIES AND BULBS.—Mr. Andrew Bridgeman, 878 Broadway, forwarded us in Octo- 
ber some fine plants of Bagley’s Perpetual Raspberries, with the fruit upon them, but not in a 
state to compare them with the Catawissa, which bore until heavy frost. Bagleys we have not 
yet tasted, but hear from others a good account of them. 

Mr. Bridgeman’s bulbs are the largest and heaviest we have ever seen this country ; the hya- 
cinths and tulips are quite astonishing in these respects, By the way, from a single bulb re- 
ceived from Mr. B. last season, we had the pleasure of welcoming nine very handsome separate 
stalks of bloom ! 


TRAVEL.—All who have experienced the true pleasures of traveling abroad, must also have a 
keen perception of the gratifications of returning home. These will appreciate the just remark 
of a modern essayist, who says : 

“ Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well to absent themselves for a while from 
the ties and objects that recall them ; but we can be said only to fulfil our destiny in the place 
that gave us birth. I should on this account like well enough to spend the whole of my life in 
traveling abroad, if I could anywhere borrow another life to spend afterwards at home.” 


CourTEsy. In our next number we shall publish an article on “ Horticultural Courtesy.” 


CATALOGUES, &C., RECEIVED.—Bridgeman’s Descriptive Catalogue, No. 4. Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, &c., 1858. A well arranged and very full list of all that can 
be required by amateur or planter. 


Catalogue of Superb Dutch Bulbous Roots, imported and for eale at Bridgeman’s Horticultu- 
ral Establishment, 876 and 878 Broadway, New York. These bulbs we have noticed elsewhere ; 
they are priced in this list and cheaper than we have noticed in any other, say from eight to fifty 
cents for Hyacinths, and for Tulips five to twenty cents. 

Catalogue of Annual, Biennial, and Perennial Flower Seeds sold at Bridgeman's 876 and 878 
Broadway, New York. Ditto of Vegetable Seeds, same proprietors; both of these contain 
ample lists of pure seeds. We see in the last, Garlic sets, at thirty cents per pound: sume 
gourmets will thank us for noticing the fact. 


No. 7.—Keystone Nursery, P. A. Mish, Proprietor, Harrisburgh, Pa. A great list of valua- 
ble and popular fruit and shade trees, strawberries, raspberries, &c. &c. Such a nursery must 
be an acquisition to any neighborhood. 
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Catalogue des Espéces et Varietés de genres Rosiers Remontants, cultivés par Frangois 
Fontaine, 4 Chatillon-les-Baigneux (Seine) France ; Paris, 1858. 


Horticultural Monthly, Morrisania, New York. 

Gardener's Monthly, No. 5. South 6th Street, Philadelphia: Edited by Thomas Meehan. 

Trade List of Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Stocks, &c., for 1858 and 1859, offered for sale by 
John Saul, Washington, D. C. 

The Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs, and Almanac. By J. J. Thomas, Albany 
and New York, Tucker and Son, and New York, C. M. Saxton. This little cheap volume con- 
tains a world of good sense, as indeed one might expect from the care of the editor. There is 
no farmer that would not be benefited by its perusal, and it is a convenient almanac for all. 

Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, cultivated and for sale by Peters, Harnden and 
Co., Atlanta, Georgia. This is the state for fruit grower’s, from the nature of its soil and cli- 
mate, and that it must partly supply us at the north is becoming evident; we see a demand 
made upon the railroads running to the Atlantic for large additions to the “ fruit ears,”—a good 
sign. Peters, Harnden and Co., and P. J. Berckmans and Co., will not be behind any demand 
that may be made for the trees. - 

Commercial Nurseries, Saco. Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees, &c. Daniel Mahony 
Practical Gardener. . 

Descriptive Catalogue of Vines, &c., with explanatory remarks and indications for cultiva. 
tion. By C. W. Grant, Iona, near Peekskill, N. Y. A valuable pamphlet received too late 
for more extended notice this month: in our next we shall give some remarks on the grapes no- 
ticed, from the pen of Charles Downing. Dr. Grant has a fine stock of all the best grape vines. 

Buist’s Almanac and Garden Manual, Philadelphia. Like most things that the author does, 
this is well done, and we shall notice it again, giving Mr. B.’s long experience on the list of 
“ best” roses, &c. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, Hardy Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, &c.; Louis C. Lishy, 


Nashville, Tenn. A very full and valuable list. 
Other Catalogues were received too late. 


——— >> — 2» owe +@ ~ === 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CAMELLIAS IN A DRAWING-Reom (Alice).—A drawing-rgom is about the worst room for 
a camellia to be in, when it is in blossom, or in blossom bud. The camellia is an “evergreen,” 
and the roots of evergreens are not so active or so excitable as the roots of other plants; there- 
fore when an evergreen is kept in a warm, comfortable room, the dry, warm air in the room 
excites the plant or the leaves, flowers, and buds of the plant, faster than is natural for the 
roots. The roots might, therefore, be immersed in water, and yet the plant want for water at 
the same time. It is, consequently, essential that blooming camellias, in warm living-rooms, 
should be constantly and abundantly supplied with water all the time; and they stand in need 
of rest and refreshment as much and as often as the other inhabitants of drawing-rooms, who 
may be exercised beyond their powers, at routs, balls, and all the rest of gayeties. The way to 
rest a camellia in bloom is to put it for so many hours into a much cooler room than a drawing- 
room; and the way to refresh it is to allow it to breathe the cool night air as long as it is above 
the freezing point, and not in a “draught.” Not that frosty air in motion is hurtful to the 
camellia itself, but that the delicacy of the flowers cannot hold up against it with impunity. 
Those who cannot sleep a “ wink” if they retire early to rest, and who keep blooming camellias 
in the drawing-room, ought to ring every night about half-past ten, to have the camellias taken 
to “their own room,” where they should rest and be refreshed till the drawing-room was 
“ dusted and put to rights” the next day. With that attention, no inmate of the drawing-room 
will look more fair, or more free and cheerful than the camellia. 
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STRAWBERRIES. “ CULTIVATOR.”—Yes; our plate of strawberries is not exaggerated as 
to their size. They were drawn from nature, neither the largest nor smallest were taken, but 
a fair average; the artist was to “ nothing exaggerate, nor set down aught in malice !” 


§.—Your last plant is a Dolichos, but beyond that we cannot go without further information. 


Mrs. E. BAKER, Alleghany Furnace, Pa. The mildew on the leaves of rose bushes can 
only be attacked by sulphur. Apply it as directed for grape vines, that is, sprinkle or blow it 
on to the diseased part, repeating it occasionally till the mildew has disappeared. 


OHIOENSIS. Yes; we have a high opinion of the artichoke.as a root crop. Itis very pro- 
ductive and useful as food for the horse and the hog. It is said they can be raised for four cents 
a bushel! 


In the October number, Wilson’s Albany Seedling Strawberry was stated to be pistillate. 
This is an error, as it is a true staminate. 


Erratum. On page 544 of present number, line 14, “ fears” should read “ pears,” and in the 
last line of the article “ something” should have been printed “ sometimes.” The delays of the 
post office prevented these corrections. 


GOSSIP. 


Tue CLoTH Morus, (Tinea pillonetta,) deserve to be celebrated on account of their 
interesting proceedings. They are born naked, but immediately think of clothing themselves, 
thinking nothing of colors. They are little cylindrical worms, which make themselves muffs 
exactly the shape of their bodies, and open on one end. The stuff is manufactured by the 
insect itself, and consists of silk of its own furnishing, and the detritus of the cloth on which it 
feeds, and out of which it makes its dress. When its covering is completed, it lines the 
interior in immediate contact with its skin, with very soft silk; it never puts on a new dress, but, 
as it grows, it adds to the old one. This is easily lengthened by adding some of the same 
material at each end; but to make the coat fit, when the body grows broader, is a more com- 
plex affair. This it does by slitting open the cylinder half way down, first on one side and then 
on the other, aud connecting the parts thus let out by very ingeniously adding new pieces, 
which are sutured on to the old by means of silk, of which the little creature keeps a constant 
supply. If a Tinea which has fed on red cloth for a time, be put upon blue, the sutures will 
be blue, and he will appear in a short time in a party-colored dress. 


IN very many cases fruit trees are planted in the natural soil, perhaps with a superabundance 
of manure; no preparation precautionary against the descent of the roots into a most ungenial 
subsoil has been made, and the consequences have been what we find everywhere in the case of 
tender fruits—an annually occurring immaturity, which, of course, becomes accumulative. 
And what must be the consequences of heedless planting on soils which receive the solar heat, 
as it were with reluctance? Why, late growths, and, of course, immaturity, nakedness in 
portions of the limbs or branches, and barren fruit spurs, which, being only half organized, 
blossom in a future spring only to deceive. Drainage in soils of a hard, clayey character, and 
large holes for the trees with a mixture of manure and top soil, is the remedy. 


Pinus WINCESTERIANA is the name of a new pine cultivated in England, from near Tebic in 
Mexico. It is remarkable for its long incurved resinous cones, and is very distinct from any 
heretofore described; the leaves are in fives. Forty-three species of rhododendrons were discov- 
ered by Dr. Hooker in the Sikkim Himalaya Mountains, and yet Mr. Booth shortly afterwards 
discovered sixteen more. 
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Ir is only when climbing roses as pillar roses have been fully established, and have nearly 
filled their places that pruning can, or ought to be, dispensed with, in a great measure; that is, 
an annual cutting back of all shoots; but all plants in cultivation, from a forest of oaks, toa 
bed of mignonette, require to be thinned more or less occasionally, and so must all roses. 


THE pigeons recently employed in carrying messages are not the kind called “ carriers,” but 
those crossed between a dragon and a tumbler, and are called skinnums. Another error consists 
in the supposition that birds can carry letters of the ordinary size tied under the wing—a fatal 
hinderance to their flight. When messages are sent by them they must be written on a narrow 
strip of thin paper, say three inches by three quarters of an inch, rolled round the shank of the 
leg, and secured by a thread, In flight the foot is drawn up into the feathers, and no resistance 
is offered to the passage of the bird through the air. 


Yucca GLoRIosA.—This fine, tropical-looking plant is not half so much patronized, as it 
deserves to be; for, independent of the rigid, uniform appearance its foliage always presents, no 
flowering plant, that we are acquainted with, can equal it for length of spike and number of 
florets expanded at one time. It is true, they do not flower well in every situation ; but, where 
they do succeed, no plant of late introduction gives so distinct a feature as this yucca. The 
yucca gloriosa is, perhaps, of the yuccas, most highly esteemed, and a finer object when in 
blossom, can hardly be conceived. It is majestic, bold, and even grand. It is a common 
remark that every plant is a weed in its own country; but it would be hard to call this a weed, 
although we meet with a forest of them. Wherever it is desireable to impress an exotic 
character, wherever what is called “sentinels” are needed, and near to buildings of any kind, 
there the yucca will be found at home. The Irish yew is another most distinct and significant 
tree, wherever stiff formality or deep contrast is required. And then its color is so good ; per- 
haps one of the darkest shades of green we possess. 


WITHOUT trying some experiments, what is the real use of a garden at all? The best 
gardeners in the country, try experiments every week of their lives, and, at the end of the 
longest life, one only begins to see how much more there is to do and to learn. The only secret 
about experiments which amateurs should know, is this—Never to depend on the issue of an 
experiment; make sure of your crop or bed, or anything in hand, and let your experiments be 
extra. 


THE most inexperienced fruit grower may soon rival and outshine the most successful of old 
practitioners, if he will only give himself the trouble to thoroughly understand and execute 
two facts well ascertained and fully established. First, that extreme luxuriance in growth, and 
extreme fertility in fruit, are entirely antagonistic to each other. The second, which is only a 
repetition or modification of the first, is, that the rapid luxuriant production of timber, and the 
early production of well-flavored fruit, are most easily and thoroughly secured, by the roots 
being placed in circumstances entirely different; depth of soil, moisture, and richness, being 
not more necessary in one case, than comparative shallowness, dryness, and soil unstuffed with 
rank manure, in the other. 


Hotes for the Month. 
VINEYARD CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


BY R. BUCHANAN, CINCINNATI, OFIIO. 


December and the two succeeding months afford but little employment for the vinedresser, 
except pruning the vines in pleasant weather, sharpening stakes, mending walls or trellises, or 
such work as can be done now, to lessen the labors that press upon us with the opening of 
Spring. The vines are pruned as heretofore directed, and the branches brought into the house, 
or cellar, to be cut up into proper lengths for planting, in slips, or cuttings, and the refuse used 
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to feed the fire, or to put into ravines to prevent washing out the soil. These cuttings are 
prepared in wet days, or in wet evenings, to economize time. They are tied in bundles of 100 
or 200, with willow ties, and kept In a cool, damp cellar, or set on the ends in the earth, to keep 
them fresh. The young shoots from the yellow willow may now be cut from the tree, tied up 
in bundles, and placed in the cellar until wanted for use. The wine casks will merely be re- 
quired to be kept bung full, and tight. 


BY WILLIAM SAUNDERS, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


OrcHarRD Hovuses.—The culture of fruit trees in plots has recently been on the increase, 
and there is reason to believe that it will become a favorite and remunerative system. Taking 
into consideration the climate, and other casualties, which render out-door culture of fruit a 
matter of considerable uncertainty—such as the mildew on the grapg and gooseberry ; the crack- 
ing of the pear, and frequent destruction of its blussoms; the curculio on the plum, nectarine, 
and apricot ; the yellows, borer, and leaf blister on the peach—any means by which a moderate 
but certain continuation of crops can be secured, will demand attention. 

Growing fruit in pots is no new idea, but it has only recently been reduced to a system. The 
orchard houses introduced by Mr. Rivers in England have been the means of concentrating at- 
tention to this subject, and these structures have there been rapidly increasing, and from all ac- 
counts are proving entirely satisfactory when properly managed. 

The difference between these orchard houses and common green-houses, is, that in the latter 
the pots or tubs containing the plants are set on shelves and stagings; whereas in the fruit house 
they are set on a bed of soil. Much of the success attending the system depends upon this man- 
agement. It is well known that barrenness in fruit trees is very frequently occasioned by exces- 
sive vigor of growth; consequently the expedient of grafting upon stocks of weaker growth has 
been successfully resorted to,—the pear on the quince, and the cherry on the mahaleb, are ex- 
amples. In pot culture, the same object is gained by curtailing root extension; which, of course, 
exerts a similar influence on the growth of the branches, favorable to the production of fruit 
buds. Having secured flower buds, there is no difficulty, under a glass roof, of expanding the 
blossoms, and under the protection thus afforded, almost every flower will set a fruit. 

In pots, a heavy crop cannot be maintained without extra nourishment, and here the prac- 
tice of placing the pot on a bed of enriched soil meets the difficulty ; ample means being allowed 
for the roots to protrude through the bottom of the pot, they will extend into, and derive nour- 
ishment from the soil below, and the plant will mature a comparatively heavy crop. 

To ensure maturation of the wood and a continuation of fruitfulness, growth may be checked 
by simply twisting the pot so as to disarrange the roots. They may be all cut away and the pot 
removed, if the growth is sufficiently advanced; but a gradual stopage of root growth will, 
in general, be the safest mode of proceeding. 

The most economical form of house for the above purpose, is that which allows the greatest 
surface area. Low roofs are indispensable, and possibly the horizontal ridge and furrow meth- 
od may ultimately become prevalent. 

Much, however, can be done in a green-house. After the plants are turned out for the sum- 
mer, it may then be turned into a fruit house, and rendered both profitable and attractive. 

A stock of trees in pots may be kept on hand, wintered in a cellar, or any equally suitable 
place, removed to the open air early in Spring, and introduced to the greenhouse after the flow- 
ering plants are taken out. We have seen fine crops in this way. They may be assisted by 
the application of liquid manure when ripening. .Fruits from pots are generally superior in qual- 
ity to those from open air culture. 

At the close of a volume, seems a fitting occasion to make a few remarks upon the necessity 
of combining science with our practical operations, and urgently enforcing the necessity of study- 
ing the principles of vegetable philosophy—the relation that the agents of vegetation bear to 
each other, and in combination to plants. We can seldom look into the pages of any horticultu- 
ral or agricultural periodical, without perceiving many discrepancies, contradictory assertions, 
false conclusions, and absurd reasonings, which the writers would never have penned had they 
been, in the slightest degree, conversant with the simple chemical rules which regulate the 
growth of plants. 

The difficulty in establishing rules of practice that would be uniformly successful, arises from 
the varied action of the agents in vegetation, and their individual modification under different 
circumstances. Hence the paramount necessity of cultivators informing themselves of the the- 
ory of action among these agents, so that they may decide upon a course of practice suited to 
the circumstances by which they are surrounded. 

The most instructive elementary works on these subjects are Lindley's “ Theory of Horticul- 
ture,” Carpenter's ‘‘ Vegetable Physiology,” Liebig’s “ Agricultural Chemistry,” Johnson’s 
“ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry,’ and Chaptal’s “‘ Chemistry applied to Agriculture.” 








